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SHIP YOUR SHEEP 10 DENVER 


More sheep and lamb growers every year are 
marketing their sheep in Denver. [here are many 
good reasons for this which we will explain from 
time to time: 








In October 1923 Denver handled more sheep than any 


other market in any month in 1923---707,032 head and 
handled them right. 


They were handled right because Denver has the most 
modern facilities of any yard in existence. Your sheep 
or lambs as soon as unloaded, are yarded in the largest 
sheep barn in the world. They are filled and weighed 
in this same barn, which means big fills and small shrink. 


They are sold right because the Denver Market has 
several large packer buyers constantly in attendance to 
take care of your fat stuff and is directly adjacent to 
the largest sheep feeding country in the world, that north 
of Denver and east of Denver in the Platte Valley. 
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“SHIPPING ’EM TO DENVER” 


MEANS 


SALES—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 
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FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING Co, 








1 CHMOND,VA. 


Accept No Substitutes 





Fleece Twines made by Wortendyke 
have been Standard for the Wool 


Grower since 1910. 


‘Verybest (4-ply) or Sterling (| -ply) 


DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES-HARRIS-NEVILLE CoO. 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers 


GRADED, SCOURED AND ORIGINAL 
WESTERN RANGE AND FLEECE WOOLS 





Produced in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and California 





This organization is conducted by 2600 wool growers who 
market graded wools at cost to mills in an orderly manner 
a R. A. WARD, Manager 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Fitzpatrick Bldg. Portland, Oregon 


MONTANA WOOL GROWERS! 


We are the largest distributors of 
WOOL BAGS and Fleece Twine in 
the Northwest. We specialize in 64 
ounce, hemmed top, jute oversewed 
bags and 4-ply paper fleece twine. 
Get our prices before placing your 
order. 
WE DISTRIBUTE 


Kemp’s Australian Branding Liquid— three 
colors. 


**Black Leaf 40°’ Sheep Dip. 
Cooper’s Dip-Powder and Liquid. 


Write for prices. 
THE T. C. POWER CO. 
Established in 1867 Helena, Mont. 











SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 

















Northern California Wool Warehouse Co, 


Red Bluff, California 
STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 
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FOR YOUR SHEEP {® 


PERFECT EAR TAG ~ 
a s 


Perfect Kar ‘lags are \W 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, S. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 


Without obligation to ma, please papi FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lint 


aos 



























ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COS. 


Standard 4-lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 





Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bldg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 











NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year. 
Through your State Association $1.00. 
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Vital Facts About Your Meat Supply 


Do you know that in 1923 there were— 
The largest supplies of pork in the history of the country? 
Thirty per cent more hogs marketed than in 1922? 


These are some of the facts to be found in Swift & Company’s 
1924 Year Book. 


This Year Book also contains-our financial statement. 


Earnings for 1923 were $13,184,619.32, an average of less 
than 2 cents on each dollar of sales, or about 1/4 of a cent per 
pound on all products sold. 


These earnings amounted to 87/10 per cent on capital stock, or 
61/10 per cent on total shareholders’ investment. 


Send for the Swift & Company 1924 Year 
Book, and read these and many other interest- 
ing facts. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 





| 
Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. | 
4272 Packers Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, II. 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift & | 
Company’s 1924 Year Book. | 
CR Sn a ieee | 
ee ee eT | 

| 





©S. & Co. 
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A powerful 
double-duty dip 


— kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
One ten-pound tin dips 1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 1% cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE —Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 







10-Ib. tins 
$13.50 


2-Ib. tins 
$3.50 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 








nal EE *isir Tosacco Cuemicat Co. 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 


lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














Salt Lake Crty.7tah 
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“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM emp 
CLINCHER Cesetac <9 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices. 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















Subscribe For the 


NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER 


$1.50 Per Year 





Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 





LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 





We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 





Reasonable Prices 


Quality 2 


Prompt Service 
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ASK FOR 


JASON PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Sisal or 
Binder Twine 





The Wrong Kind 


The Right Kind 





- 


Note the sticky fibre of the binder twine. This sticks to the wool, is woven into the cloth and materially 
reduces the value of the goods. In 1915 the state of Pennsylvania, producing only 4,030,000 pounds of 
wool, lost $32,240.00 by their failure to put wool in marketable form. Sisal or binder twine should not be 
used to tie fleeces as the fibre sticks to the wool and is woven into the cloth. Wool buyers discriminate 
against fleeces so tied as many woolen mills absolutely refuse to handle it. 


You should use SOME paper twine and you will find Jason unsurpassed. Standard packing, cut lengths 
or balls, one and four-ply. 


If your dealer can’t supply you write us, giving your dealer’s name. 
NATIONAL PATENT REED COMPANY 
Sales Office 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


T. C. POWER COMPANY 


Helena Montana Distributors Montana 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








LAMB FEEDING IN ILLINOIS 


Superior facilities and equipment in connection with expert feeders and handlers. 
Established 1890 Barn capacity now 50,000 
Official ROCK ISLAND LINES FEEDING STATION 
65 miles from Chicago. 

STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING STATION, STOCKDALE, ILL. 

The Best Sheep Feeding Station in America 








SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Improvements under way and nearing completion consist of an entirely NEW SHEEP 
DIVISION with separate Loading and Unloading dock, making our capacity 150 cara 
of Sheep of which 30 cars are under cover in large barns, equipped with mangers, 
artesian water, etc. 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING—Modern two-story structure and enlargement of Cattle 
Division. Largest and best equipped stock yards in the West. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 











For Sheepmen: 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry 

By Dean W. C. Coffey 
College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota. 

Contents: 

Part I. History of Sheep Raising 
and of Sheep Breeding. 

Part II. Structure and Judging. 

Part III. Breeds. 

Part IV. The Management of the 
Flock. 

Part V. Sheep Feeding. 

Part VI. Sheep Management on 
the Ranges in the Western 
States. 

Part VII. Miscellaneous: Buildings 
and Equipment, Preparing Mut- 
ton on the Farm. 

Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 





Range and Pasture Management 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson 
Department of Range Manage- 
ment, University of California. 
Contents: 
Part I. The Grazing Industry and 
Range Control. 
Part II. Pasture Revegetation and 
Forage Maintenance. 
Part III. Range and Pasture Pro- 
tection. 
Part IV. Pasture Improvement and 
Research Methods. 
Price: $4.00, postage prepaid. 





Both of These Books are For Sale by the 
National Wool Growers Association 


303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


; Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
\ been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 




















Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
: Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 
Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 


j City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


| BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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_ || Sheep Marketing Problems 
| & ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 
; Dependable Marketing Service 
| & APFORDED: BY 
—4| w.R. SMITH & SONS 
| Fi Aantha, Seecnales Cantal 
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The Perfect Branding Liquid 



















or vice versa. 


fluid. 





Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 
Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 















Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING 
Northern California Wool Warehouse Co., 


Yakima Grocery Co., Yakima, Washington 
Basche-Sage Hardware Co., 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


Black—Red—Green 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS 


A. F. McCandless 
2516 First Avenue North 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Chas. F. Wiggs 


224 So. West Temple St. 


EL PASO 
W. H. Sparr 


311 W. San Francisco St. 

































































SHEARING MACHINERY 


for 





Any flock--Any size 





If you will tell us the number of sheep 
you have or expect to shear, we will glad- 
ly furnish exact specifications and cost of 
an adequate plant. The average sheep 
shearing plant pays for itself the first 
season. STEWART equipped, it will last 
indefinitely without repair expense. 





Write for Catalogs 


“Construction of Shear- 


They Are Free 


and Booklet 


ing Sheds.” 

















Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


Western 


A. F. McCandless 
2516 First Ave. North 
Billings, Montana 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributors 


Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 S. W. Temple St, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. H. Sparr 
311 San Francisco. St. 
El Paso, Texas 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Wool Prospects: 

The marketing of the 1924 wool 
clip seems likely to afford a test of 
the American grower’s ability to sur- 
vey the market for his product and 
act upon his own judgment. 

The facts of demand and supply all 
suggest values equal to, or higher 
than the basis of present Boston quo- 
tations. Growers who do not calcu- 
late the values of their own clips on 
the basis of these quotations, figur- 
ing according to grade or shrinkage, 
or who do not employ representatives 
competent to appraise and sell on such 
a basis, are already being swayed and 
confused by conflicting reports com- 
ing from different interests. Confusion 
and error and loss are necessarily due 
to those who get their market infor- 
mation altogether from buying inter- 
ests and whose only aim is to get as 
much as or more than a _ neighbor 
whose clip may have a_ shrinkage 
higher or lower by three or four per 
cent and otherwise be of very differ- 
ent character. 

It is plain that the world has been 
using more wool during each of the 
last few years than has been grown. 
There is no prospect of a marked or 
sudden increase in the production of 
any country. The demand from 
European, American, and Japanese 
strong and, barring emer- 
or nation-wide economic re- 
can be expected to continue. 
Financial authorities see nothing in 
the situation to suggest such happen- 
ings in the near future in any princi- 
pal wool consuming country. 

The 1923 Slump: 

The course of American wool prices 
in 1923 has been difficult to under- 
stand and naturally will be prominent 
in the minds of growers this year. The 
best opinion seems to consider that 


mills is 
gency 


verses, 


the drop of last June was caused by 
overbuying for anticipated demand. 
Mills bought freely both at home and 
abroad to fill orders on hand and for 
future business. Strange as it may 
seem, it is reported that dealers also 
bought heavily at the same time to 
be ready to supply mill demands 
which were also being anticipated by 
direct purchase. As the story of ex- 
planation now runs, the trade and the 
banks suddenly awakened to this fact. 
speculative purchases were stopped. 
mills. worked on material on hand 
and the market went into a slump 
that carried prices below foreign 
equivalents. 

Exportation of some of these wools 
for which the duty had not yet been 
paid and strong consumptive demand 
have now brought Boston values more 
aearly into line with foreign prices 
and the new clip fairly can be expect- 
ed to move on the basis of values es- 
tablished to which must be 
added the effective amount of the 
present tariff, 

Politics Not a Factor: 

Some weeks ago it was stated that 
the uncertainties of an election year 
would make speculation too hazard- 
ous and that the dealing fraternity 
would operate only on the commission 
basis, leaving the risks with the grow- 
ers. The last days of January, how- 
ever, brought rumors of contracts 
for unshorn clips, a highly specula- 
tive practice and one that usually 
brings regrets to the grower who fol- 
lows it. It is not improbable that 
some members of the trade will be 
ready to contract wools before shear- 
ing, feeling assured that the strength 
of the market will permit taking a 
profit before unfavorable events of 
next November could affect values. 
No matter which party may be placed 


abroad 














12 


in power next fall it would practically 
be impossible to put a new revenue 
law into effect. before the latter part 
of next year—a situation which jus- 
tifies no alarm over this year’s busi- 
ness. Sentiment for the policy of 
protection seems to be growing 
among adherents of the Democratic 
party. Whether this is sufficient to 
influence the party platforms or the 
selection of a candidate will be known 
in June. 

Efforts are already being made to 
make political capital out of the pol- 
icy of protecting home industry. Bills 
have been offered providing for free 
sugar, duties, and 
for changes in rates on other commod- 
ities in connection with which there 
is prospect of catching votes from the 
uninformed. There is dissension with- 
in the Tariff Commission which is 
also being seized upon in the attempt 
to embarrass the 


ad valorem wool 


administration and 
to alarm the public regardless of 
whether or not alarm is necessary. 
The authors of these bills and of the 
various styles of anti-tariff propaganda 
would be exceedingly surprised and 
disappointed if their attempts to 
change the present law should pro- 
duce any results this year. Election 
to office is their paramount issue and 
desire. 


Prices and Demand 


The grower is entitled to, and only 
expects, a wool price that is consist- 
ent with the clothing market. As with 
other commodities, prices for clothing 
are set mainly by what the consum- 
ers will pay, but events of 1920 dem- 
onstrated that the public purchases on 
the basis of what it can afford to pay 
rather than in accordance with its de- 
sires. Manufacturers are making a 
laudable effort to keep down produc- 
tion costs of clothing. In some cases 
figures have been reduced at the ex- 
pense of values by use of inferior 
or substitute materials. Mill and fac- 
tory labor has much more to do with 
costs than wool prices, but wool grow- 
ers and merchants offer a more prom- 
ising field than does organized labor 
when reductions are to be obtained. 
Clothing demand suggests stable con- 
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ditions, but is not likely to support 
material advances in prices. Good 
value can still be offered the consumer 
with wool at present or stronger fig- 
ures. 

The shearing season promises to be 
one of steady or strong price condi- 
tions with no real causes for uneasi- 
ness. The grower’s hope, as ever, lies 
in the production of a good clip, care- 
ful preparation, and careful and intel- 
ligent selling. 

U. S. GROWS 60 PER CENT OF ITS 
WOOL FOR CLOTHING 





Only 23 per cent of the wool used 
in 1922 by American mills was re- 
quired to pay an import duty. Free 
wool propagandists and other distri- 
butors of misleading information have 
recently been putting forth their best 
efforts to alarm the public over the 
tremendous burden laid upon the na- 
tion by the wool tariff. Much of this 
distributed in a 
way that conveys the idea that the 
public must pay the duty upon all 
wools used by the mills. Almost in- 
variably it is omitted to state that car- 
pet wools when actually used in mak- 
ing carpets are free of duty. 


class of material is 


The 1923 imports of carpet wools 
amounted to 150,000,000 pounds, which 
is equal to 60 per cent of the total 
wool imports of that year. In 1922 
the carpet wools imported amounted 
to 46 per cent of all imports of wool. 

The reports of the Department of 
Commerce of Washington also show 
that of all wools used in this country 
for clothing purposes for 1922, sixty 
1923 
the percentage was somewhat lower 
on account of the late marketing of 
the domestic clip and the fact that the 
close of the year found large quanti- 
ties of the home grown wools still in 


per cent were home grown. In 


the hands of commission concerns or 
wool dealers. 

These facts as to the actual propor- 
tions of our clothing wools that are 
produced in this country and _ the 
large amounts of the imports that are 


made up of duty-free carpet wools, 
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should always be kept prominently in 
mind in the consideration or discussion 
of wool questions. 





WOOL GROWERS’ SHORT COURSE 


A four days’ course of special in- 
struction for wool growers is an- 
nounced by the University of Califor- 
nia. This course is open to all wool 
growers and will be given at Univer- 
sity Farm, Davis, California, February 
19 to 22. located on the 
Southern Pacific fifteen miles west of 
The 
Tuesday, February 19—Morning 


8:30—Registration. 
10:30—Visit to Sheep Barn. Selection of 
Breeding Rams and Ewes—R. F. Miller. 


Davis is 


Sacramento. program follows: 


Afternoon 

1:30—Principles of Sheep Feeding—R. F. 
Miller. 

2:30—Pasture Grasses—B. A. Madsen. 

3:30—Sheep Range Management and De- 
ferred Grazing—A. W. Sampson. 

Discussion. 

7:30—Basketball game. 


Wednesday, February 20—Morning 
&:30—Crossbreeding for Market Lambs 
and Wool Production—J. F. Wilson. 
Demonstration. 
10:30—Principles of Animal Breeding— 
C. B. Hutchison. 


Discussion. 
Afternoon 
1:30—Production of Spring Lambs—A. T. 
Spencer. 


2:30—Fattening Lambs for Market—R. 
F. Miller. 

3:00—A Trip Around the University Farm 
T. F. Tavernetti. 


Thursday, February 21—Morning 
8:30—Common Ailments of Sheep—Dr. 

F. M. Hayes. ; R ‘ 
10:30—Sheep Marketing—J. K. Wallace. 


Afternoon 
1:30—Wool and Wool Values. 
3:00—Wool Marketing and Grading. 
6:30—Sheepmen’s Dinner. 
Friday, February 22—Morning 
9:00—Get-Together Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. 

What Happened at the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention at Salt Lake City— 
A. T. Spencer and F. A. Ellenwood. 

What the State and National Wool Grow- 
ers Association is Doing for You—W. P. 
Wing. 

10:00—Report of Wool Marketing Com- 
mittee. 

11:00—Report of Recent Sheep Feeding 
Trials—R. F. Miller. 


Afternoon 

Demonstration. 

1:30—Wool Grading and Wool Sorting— 
Ellis Farar. 

2:30—Market Grades of Lambs—J. K. 
Wallace. 

3:30—Sheep Mating and Culling—R. F. 
Miller. 
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Around the Range Country 


NEVADA 
Battle Mountain 

Breeding was done under favorable 
circumstances and the ewes are now 
in first-class condition. January wea- 
ther was ideal for sheep. Some feed- 
ing is done; we use alfalfa hay of our 
own raising. Lambing will start about 
the middle of April. 

About forty per cent of the sheep in 
this section go to the national forests. 
| believe that the long-time permits, 
without increase in grazing fees, will 
help to stabilize the livestock business. 
The system of deferring certain graz- 
ing areas each year is a good thing 
both for users and the forest. I en- 
joyed the convention, but should like 
to see more Nevada sheepmen in at- 
Geo. M. Southward. 
* €¢* 


Schellbourne 


Our sheep came off the forest re- 


tendance. 


serve fat last fall. There was a favor- 
able breeding time and the ewes are 
now in good condition. Lambing starts 
about the 25th of April. January wea- 
ther was very good and the winter 
range is excellent. We expect to have 
a good crop of wool this year and hope 
to have a good price for it; and we 
surely need it. 

The coyotes are not so numerous 
this year. The Government has several 
trappers out and they are doing good 


work. W. H. Boundy. 
: + © 
NEW MEXICO 


We had disagreeable weather all 
fall. There was a great deal of rain 
and it started to snow in November 
and has continued in considerable 
amounts up to the middle of January. 
The stock are standing up well, how- 
ever, as they entered the winter in 
good shape. Nearly every one is fed- 
Cake costs 
about $50 a ton and corn $1.50 per 
hundredweight. 


ing either cake or corn. 


The breeding season 
was favorable in most districts and the 
ewe bands are in good condition. Lamb- 
ing begins about April 25th. 

Clayton, N. M. L. P. James. 


TEXAS 
The range in central Texas is very 
short, due to the recent cold weather, 
and cattle, especially cows, are faring 
badly at present. The ewes are in 
good condition in most districts. Cot- 
ton seed cake is being fed to them. 
It is costing us from $42.50 to $45 a 
ton. Lambing starts March Ist. 
Lometa, Texas. W. E. Wittenburg. 
MONTANA 
Galata 
I think we had the best breeding 
season in years. Since then the wea- 
ther has also been good, with only suf- 
ficient snow for sheep to do good graz- 
ing. The ewe bands are in very good 
shape. They are not being fed except 
hay in stormy weather. Lambing will 
start about May Ist. 
ticed any difference in the number of 
F. M. Henry. 
+ Soe 


Chalk Buttes 


Conditions here point to a large 


I have not no- 


coyotes here. 


lamb crop and good wool clip this 
spring. January weather was better 
than usual; there is plenty of feed to 
take the stock through the remainder 
of the winter in fine shape; and the 
ewe bands, bred under extremely fav- 
orable circumstances, are in better con- 
dition for this time of the year than 
for many years past. Some feeding is 
done on stormy days. Corn at 50 cents 
a bushel and hay at $5 per ton are 
used principally. Coyotes seem to be 
with us always in about the same num- 
bers. There are no national forests 
here, but we have plenty of open range. 
J. G. Harkins. 
i 
Glendive 

Ewes were bred under very favor- 
able conditions; in fact they could not 
have been better. The weather since 
then has been fine and the ewes are 
in splendid shape for lambing the early 
part of May. Some hay is fed here, 
but it has been very cheap. 

Coyotes are increasing quite rapidly. 

Charles Krug. 


IDAHO 
Weiser 
The breeding season was excellent; 


the grass was green and plentiful, and 
the weather ideal. 


very good condition 


The ewes are in 

now (January 
24th)’ and lambing time, which com- 
mences February 10th, promises to be 
favorable. Dry and cold weather with 
only four or five inches of snow char- 
acterized the month. The south hills 
are bare. Alfalfa hay is fed here mostly 
at from $7 to $8 a ton. All sheep are 
fat. Coyotes are not so numerous. 

L. D. Gillenwater. 
x * Ok 
Chilly 

The winter so far (January 22nd) 
has been fine. Little feeding has been 
necessary as the winter range is good 
with just enough snow for the sheep 
to do well on. Some hay has been 
fed, costing $6 per ton. Lambing does 
not commence here until May. Thus far 
the ewes have been in good condition. 
The number of coyotes has remained 
about the same for the last three years. 
They do a lot of damage here. About 
95 per cent of the sheepmen use the 
national forests, and all of them are 
against raising the fees. We think we 
are paying enough now. 
Robt. Thalman. 

Bonanza Bar 

Sheep on the upper and lower part 
of Rifter River Valley are in excel- 
lent condition. In the twenty years I 
have been on the range, I have seen 
very few winters like this. I am with 
an outfit of 5,000 ewes and have been 
thinking for a month about getting 
close to a haystack, but the sheep are 
doing better on this vacated dry farm 
than if they had been fed hay all 
winter. There are about thirteen bands 
of sheep in this locality and they are 
all doing fine without any feeding yet 
(February 5th). ‘Hay is selling here 
for $6 and $7 a ton. It makes me think 
of one man in this section who had 
500 tons of hay a year ago. I wanted 
to buy it, but he asked $10 for it. I 
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do not think he needed the money 
very badly. This winter this same 
man has a thousand tons on his ranch 
with no prospects of selling it, and 
interest to pay on $40,000 he borrowed 
on his big ranch. 

Chris L. Valcarce. 





UTAH 





St. George 


The sheep industry is in good condi- 
tion here, except for the fact that no 
sheep are permitted to graze on the 
Dixie Forest Reserve. Only cattle 
are allowed there, which does not 
seem hardly just to me. 

January weather was cold, but there 
was enough snow to make conditions 
good. Coyotes are on the increase 
here to an alarming extent. Our losses 
this year were double those of any 
previous year. J.T.Atkin. 

*k * x 


Heber 


The weather during January was 
cold generally, but not steadily. About 
eight inches of snow fell, but it is not 
so deep as usual. The ewe bands on 
the desert are in good condition, as 
are also feed. Not many 
ewes are being fed in this valley, but 
those that are get alfalfa and clover 
hay, and corn. Hay is priced as $7 
to $9, and corn, $1.80 per hundred- 
weight. Lambing will commence May 
10th. 


Coyotes are as thick as ever; in fact, 
I believe they are more numerous. 


those on 


The majority of the wool growers 
here who use the national forests are 
satisfied with the present method of 
issuing permits and with the handling 
of stock, but are opposed to raising 
the grazing fees. 

Athel Fitzgerald. 





CALIFORNIA 


Orland 


We are experiencing a very severe 
winter on account of the extreme cold 
and lack of moisture. We had about 
seven inches of snow on January 2nd 
and that has helped some. No feed- 
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ing has been done so far and from 
appearances, it will not be necessary 
in this locality. No losses from coy- 
otes have been reported. Our $10 
bounty has surely done the work in 
this section and the Biological Survey 
has put several men in the mountains 
which is going to help immensely. 
J. K. Masterson. 
* © 9 


Lancaster 


There are no range flocks here. We 
have a farm flock of 100 ewes. The 
ram runs with them and we have con- 
tinuous lambing. Seventeen ewes lamb- 
ed last week with fourteen sets of 
twins. Ten of these ewes lambed in 
the spring and they have had from 
three to five lambs in twelve months. 
All the ewes are ear-tagged so we can 
keep track of them. 

We have had cold nights, warm days 
and no rain since January Ist. 

Miss Lydia G. Weld. 


* * x 


Hanford 


Cold and dry weather has prevailed 
since the first of the year. Lambing 
started in December; the ewes are in 
fair condition. Some are feeding their 
ewes alfalfa hay at $20 a ton, corn 
at $40 per ton, barley at $34 a ton, 
and some are feeding off-grade raisins 
at $20 per ton. 

Coyotes do not bother us much here. 
Very few sheepmen use the national 
forests for grazing. The sheep gener- 
ally go from the ranges to grain stub: 
ble fields. F. R. Hight. 


WASHINGTON 





We breed our ewes in pastures. The 
weather while the ewes were being 
bred was favorable; it was not cold 
and there was very little snow. Most 
of the ewes in Yakima Valley are still 
on the range. Some men are feeding 
a little corn. We are using hay and 
a quarter of a pound of corn per head 
per day because we start lambing about 
February 20th. The ewes are in prime 
condition, as we had green grass all 
fall. Very little feeding has been done 
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in eastern Washington up to the pres- 
ent, but corn is priced at $34.50 a ton, 
soya bean cake $50, and hay $6 to $10. 
The outlook for wool seems o. k. We 
recently refused 40 cents a pound on 
our wool that is stored in Boston. 
Idaho wool sold in Portland recently 
up to 481-8 cents. There have been 
a number of inquiries lately for sheep 
ranches, It looks as if people had 
more faith in the sheep business than 
in cattle or in farming. However, the 
beef is all cleaned up in the West at 
least, so the cattle industry should 
pick up very soon. 

Coyotes are commencing to drift in 
on the winter range again. For four 
winters we had a Government trapper 
here and had them pretty well cleaned 
out. K. O. Kohler. 

Ellensburg, Wash. 





OREGON 


Beulah 

Weather, grass, and everything in 
general point to a good year for 1924. 
There has been very little snow and 
the sheep on the hills are doing 
fine. The conditions were most favor- 
able at breeding time, in fact the best 
in several seasons, and the ewe bands 
are in splendid shape for lambing, 
which commences about February 10th. 
We feed alfalfa hay mostly here and 
have been getting it for $8 a ton. About 
two-thirds of the sheep here graze in 
the national forests. 
is almost 


As this section 
entirely under fence, the 
men who do not use the for sts, rent 
homesteads. The coyotes are more 
numerous this year than for some time 
past. The Government poison is not 


very satisfactory. W. J. A. 
a 
Pendleton 


February 15th opens the lambing 
season here. The condition of the 
ewes at this time (January 22) is 
good. Very little feeding has been 
necessary. Some alfalfa ($8 a ton) 
and barley ($28 a ton) have been used. 
January has been mild, the snow has 
melted, and the ground is bare. 

Dale Slusher. 
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The National Convention 





A strong feeling of optimism pervaded the five con- 
ventions of wool growers which were held during January 
and which brought three thousand flockmasters from their 
homes in search of instruction and inspiration. 


Optimism was justified by reports of range and mar- 
ket conditions and prospects. With the more hopeful feel- 
ing that has returned to the sheep industry, there was no 
manifestation of a tendency to over-expansion or to infla- 
tion. Rather the disposition of the sheepman today seems 
to be one of constructive conservatism based upon full con- 
fidence in his business and realization of the necessity of 
such organization and co-operative action as will bring the 
business into close conformity with the requirements of 
modern times. 


The economic worth and producing power of the well- 
tended range ewe have been re-demonstrated during the 
last two years and have brought confidence to sheepmen 
and bankers and to the business interests of their com- 
munities. Net proceeds are still being applied upon pay- 
ment of old debts, but the prospects of gaining freedom 
from debt inspire confidence and give courage for attack 
upon problems of scientific production and distribution. 


The Idaho and Utah Associations held one-day conven- 
tions on Monday, January 21st. The National convention 
opened on January 22nd at Salt Lake and closed on the 
afternoon of the 24th. During the. following week the 
Oregon and Washington Associations each held two-day 


meetings. The reports of these state meetings are printed 
separately in this issue. 

Over one thousand wool growers of the Intermountain 
and Coast states attended the six regular sessions of the 
National convention. Utah and Idaho were most largely 
represented but there were also strong and active delega- 
tions from California and Washington. The attendance was 
notable for the large number of new and younger men who 
are willing to do organization work and whose thoughts 
run along progressive lines. The National officers attempted 
to form the convention committees with a view to utilizing 
the services of the largest possible number of these men 
along with the tried and faithful workers of previous years 
and of other conventions. It had been planned to ask the 
various committees to commence work in advance of the 
convention. While the two state conventions meeting dur- 
ing the same week prevented the following up of this plan, 
the time and consideration given to the various subjects 
by the committees that met between and during the con- 
vention sessions show that their work was well done. The 
reports, as a whole, show careful conservatism and yet rec- 
ommend to wool growers everywhere the ideas which 
should influence their actions as individuals and as mem- 
bers of their respective organizations. 

With President Hagenbarth’s customary happy and 
helpful style of introducing the speakers the program, which 
had been arranged to present timely topics, was carried out 
without change or delay. 
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Tuesday, January 22, 1924 
10 A. M. 

Music—The Atkinson Quartette. 

Invocation—Rev. George S. Davies, 
D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Salt 
Lake City. 

Welcome—Governor 
Mabey. 


Charles’ R. 


Welcome—Ross M. Beason, Presi- 
dent, Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 

Response—A. A. Johns, President, 
Arizona Wool Growers Association. 

President’s Annual Address—Frank 
J. Hagenbarth. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Appointment of Committees. 


2 P. M. 

Valuation of Wools on the Ranch— 
C. J. Fawcett, National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Co., Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Grazing Administration and Range 
Fees on the National Forest, Col. W. 
B. Greeley, Chief Forester, U. S. For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Policies Affecting Western 
Live Stock Grazing—Governor J. G. 
Scrugham, Reno, Nevado. 


Discussion. 


7:30 P. M. 
Banquet and Entertainment Tend- 
ered by the Live Stock Committee of 
the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE PROGRAM 


Wednesday, January 23, 1924 
10 A. M. 


Music——Evans Sisters Trio. 


Telling the Public About Meat—R. 
C. Pollock, Manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, IIl. 


Discussion: 





California Wool Growers Plan of 
Organization and Service—W. P. 
Wing, Secretary, California Wool 


. . . 
Growers Association. 


Discussion. 


2 P. M. 


Report of Committee on Forest Ser- 
vice and Public Lands. 

Discussion. 

Financial Policies 
ers—M. H. Sowles, 
Walker Brothers 
City. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks—Hon. M. L. Corey, Member 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Report of Committee on Wool Mar- 
keting. 


for Wool Grow- 
Vice-President, 
3ankers, Salt Lake 


8 P. M. 


Pictures in Convention 
Room—A Mountain Ranch: Scenes on 
Ranch of Hollis Mills, Hartsel, Colo- 
rado. Film furnished by Dodge Broth- 
ers. 


From Wool to Cloth: Worsted cloth 


Moving 


in all stages from wool to finished fab- 
ric—Film furnished by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Thursday, January 24, 1924 
10 A. M. 


Music—The Atkinson Quartette. 

Economic Conditions in the Sheep 
Industry Affecting Distribution and 
Consumption—Charles J. Brand, Con- 
sulting Specialist in Marketing, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Sheep Mar- 
keting. 

Discussion. 


Report of Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Finance. 


Discussion. 


2 P. M. 

Report of Committee on Predatory 
Animals. 

The Necessity of Co-operation— 
Apostle A. W. Ivins, Salt Lake City. 

Report of Committee on Transpor- 
tation. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 

Election of President and Vice-presi- 
dents. 


Announcement of Members of Exe- 
cutive Committee. 





At the opening of the convention 
the members were asked to stand for 
a moment of silence in memory of 
members who had passed away during 
the year. The Rev. Dr. Davies led in 
this tribute and after it offered a very 
fitting invocation. 

The Utah governor demonstrated a 
real understanding and appreciation of 
sheepmen’s problems, particularly as 
affected by Federal jurisdiction. He 


recited the difficulties recently experi- 


enced in dealings with the Department 
of the Interior by which the Utah 
school fund had been deprived of its 
interest in mineral and oil lands within 
the state and without any opportunity 
for appeal from the decisions of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

President Hagenbarth’s annual ad- 
dress, which we print in full, brought 
its regular message of wise counsel 
and confidence in the future of the 
wool growing industry. 


The 
wool grades and being able to esti- 


importance of understanding 
mate shrinkages was clearly explained 
by Mr. Fawcett, who has had wide 
experience in the preparation and mer- 
chandising of range wools. Mr. Faw- 
cett explained the necessity of growers 
keeping themselves posted as to mar- 
ket quotations before pricing their 
clips. The markets are 

quoted upon the clean basis. 


ordinarily 
In order 
to interpret these quotations, it is nec- 
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ssary to know the amount and the 
rate of shrinkage of each grade in a 
particular clip. Ability to do this can 
be acquired only with study and ex- 
perience. The reports made to con- 
‘onors to the National- Wool Ware- 

suse and Storage Company show the 
rrading of the clips consigned to that 

mucern and also the estimated shrink- 
ige of each grade. Speculative firms 
ordinarily make no such reports. This 
information is essential to a grower 
who would qualify himself to price his 
clip in accordance with the market, or 
to conduct the mating and culling of 
his flocks in such a way as to produce 

clip of uniform quality and highest 
value. 

Colonel Greeley’s explanation and 
defense of the position taken by the 
Forest Service in assessing grazing 
fees at commercial value was received 
and recognized as an able effort. He 
was given careful attention and liberal 
applause. Despite his statements, how- 
ever, the convention was apparently 
unanimous in its determination to op- 
pose the plan of commercialization, 
which, it is insisted, is a departure from 
the policy that has been observed since 
1905. 

Governor J. G. Scrugham of Nevada 
spoke briefly but forcefully in expla- 
nation and defense of the rights that 
have actually been established in pub- 
lic resources by the settlers and pion- 
eers of the Western states. He object- 
ed most vigorously to the Federal idea 
of applying the commercial principle 
for enriching the National Treasury 
without due regard to the real rights 
and claims of the Western states to 
the full benefit of the revenue derived 
from resources within their boundar- 

Three hundred visiting delegates at- 
tended the banquet given by the Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce in honor 

i the visiting and their 
ladies. Following the banquet and en- 
tertainment, the toastmaster, Mr. F. 

Schramm, called upon a number of 
Utah representatives whose remarks 
vere replied to in lighter vein by a 


members 
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number of visiting wool growers, and 
also by representatives of the trans- 
portation and stockyard interests. 


On the first day of the convention 
the Rotary Club of Salt Lake had Mr. 
Hugh Sproat of Idaho as its guest and 
speaker. Hagenbarth ad- 
dressed the weekly luncheon of the 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday 
and on Thursday, Vice-president El- 
lenwood spoke to the Kiwanis Club 
regarding the consumers’ interest in 


President 


the wool industry and in the correc- 
tion of the misinformation about the 
effect of the wool tariff on the price 
of clothing so frequently distributed. 

The substance of the address of Mr. 
m4. 


issue. 


Pollock will appear in our next 
The work being done by the 
board by which Mr. Pollock is employ- 
ed is supported by the collection at the 
stockyards markets of five cents from 
both shipper and buyer of each car of 
live stock. A number of those who 
listened to Mr. Pollock stated that the 
benefits that will accrue to meat pro- 
ducers from the efforts of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board will be 
worth many times the amount that is 
being paid by the shippers. 

Secretary Wing’s discussion of the 
work of the California Association em- 
phasized organization’s dependence up- 
on genuine active interest in the mem- 
bership. The eight local associations 
which affiliate to form the California 
organization, as explained by Secre- 
tary Wing, were made possible by the 
fact that a number of the sheepmen in 
each locality were willing to devote 
their time to canvassing for members 
and to presenting the needs and plans 
of the organization to persons who 
The 


success of an organization is depend- 


could not otherwise be reached. 


ent upon the presence of men who are 
villing to give of their time and effort. 
The California Association is planned 
and conducted for a business service, 
and two years of activity have con- 
vinced its membership that their future 
is largely dependent upon their ability 
to work together in furthering their 
own interests and in maintaining accord 
and understanding with consumers of 
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their products and with all those with 
whom they have business contact. 
The afternoon of Wednesday was 
devoted to financial discussions. The 
name of Mr. M. H. Sowles is new to 
Intermountain sheepmen, but he has 
had extensive experience in Salt Lake 
banks as a financier in loaning upon 
sheep-raising enterprises. Mr. Sowles 
considered that the severity of the 
recent changes in livestock finances 
was due to the fact that at the time 
prices were depressed, financial inter- 
ests were abandoning the old custom 
of loaning upon the character and in- 
dustry of the borrower and were de- 
manding collateral and statements in 
the form required of commercial con- 
cerns by the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Corey’s address was a feature of 
the convention. He explained in an il- 
luminating way the difficulties of agri- 
cultural producers which arise from 
the fact that prior to the passage ot 
the Agricultural Credits Act, there had 
been no proper facility for making the 
Nation’s credit resources accessible to 
the farming industries. Mr. Corey’s 
address will be printed in full in the 
March issue of the Wool Grower. 
Mr. Chas. J. Brand reviewed the 
economic policy of the Department ot 
Agriculture upon which is based recent 
recommendations as to adjusting pro- 
duction to domestic requirements. The 
features of the McNary-Haugen Bill 
for the creation of an Export Commis- 
by Mr. Brand. 
This bill, which has the endorsement of 
the Department of Agriculture and is 
now before Congress, provides that in 
cases of emergency, when declared by 


sion were explained 


the President to be in existence, an 
Export Commission may be created for 
the buying and exporting of surplus 
products in any agricultural crop or 
product. 

The Thursday afternoon program 
provided an unannounced event in the 
way of a presentation to President 
Hagenbarth. A plaque showing the 
features of Mr. Hagenbarth cast in 
solid and unperishable bronze was pre- 
sented in an eloquent tribute by Sena- 
tor C. H. Williams of Montana. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 
AFFAIRS 

The closing session of the conven- 
tion re-elected President Hagenbarth 
and Vice-presidents Ellenwood and 
Coffey. Mr. A. A. Johns, president of 
the Arizona Association, was chosen 
to succeed the late Hugh E. Campbell 
as vice-president from the Southwest. 
The new executive committee re-elect- 
ed the secretary-treasurer for the com- 
ing year. 

The executive committee was in 
session during the evening preceding 
the opening of the convention. It ap- 
peared to be the opinion of all of the 
state representatives that the time had 
come for the association to expand its 
activities and attempt larger things in 
the way of defensive measures, such as 
the tariff, and also in more direct work 
in connection with the marketing of 
both lambs and wool. It was agreed 
that wider publicity and educational 
work was greatly needed in order to 
show the general public the real posi- 
tion of the sheep industry and the 
facts about the real effect of the tar- 
iff upon clothing prices and stimulation 
of domestic production. 

A prolonged and constructive dis- 
cussion followed the presentation of 
the report of the treasurer, which re- 
port is presented elsewhere in this is- 
sue. The association’s income in 1923 
lacked $5,852:30 of meeting the expen- 
ses. Deficits have also occurred in 
other recent years. The status of local 
and state associations was discussed 
fully with reference to their being made 
stronger and more effective, both for 
service within the states and as parts 
of the National organization. It was 
left to the convention committee upon 
organization and finance to report rec- 
ommendations as to the building up of 
. a larger membership and increasing the 
financial support of the association. 


ORGANIZATION AND CO- 
OPERATION 


These two words loomed large in 
the discussions of the convention and 
in the minds of those attending. The 
idea of organizing for co-operative ef- 
fort has taken strong hold in the minds 
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of wool growers. Past experience and 
analysis of present business conditions 
have converted sheepmen to the new 
idea and they are ready to do their 
part just as rapidly as they can decide 
upon the best starting points and the 
safest methods to be used. There seems 
to be no danger that wool growers 
will make the mistake that has _be- 
come apparent in some sections in 
which resolutions and discussions re- 
garding organization have led farm- 
ers to rely upon action to be taken by 
someone else and have failed to im- 
press upon them the need of continued 
study and effort in production. The 
wool growers have shown that they 
intend to permit no let up in individual 
efforts with the bands on the range and 
will not deceive themselves as to what 
safely can be expected as a result of. 
the new era of organization and co- 
operation so actively urged from all 
quarters and which has yielded such 
great benefits in many cases. If they 
are criticised for going too slowly, it 
must be recognized that the ‘problems 
are large and that mature considera- 
tion is essential to laying down safe 
plans of action ‘which will have no 
comeback in the future. 


Organization necessarily precedes 
co-operation. Co-operation as now 
considered is mainly valuable to farm- 
ers as a means of securing orderly 
marketing. It is through orderly mar- 
keting and prevention of dumping and 
the demoralizing of prices that results 
of organization are likely to be most 
apparent. Thorough organization re- 
quires the general effort of those in- 
terested and the time and ability of 
qualified persons to evolve right plans 
and present them to those concerned 
in a way that will build up member- 
ships in local and state organizations 
and secure the actual participation of 
the rank and file in the plans finally 
decided upon. 


The convention committee on organ- 
ization and finance was made up of the 
secretaries of the various state asso- 
ciations. The committee laid stress 
upon the value of the National Wool 
Grower in keeping sheepmen informed 
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on matters of their business, and also 
upon organization work. Their re- 
port also provided for increasing the 
revenue of the National office through 
assessments on the numbers of sheep 
marketed. With increased funds avail- 
able for the work of the National 
office, it was considered that closer 
working relations could be maintained 
with the state associations and that 
greater effort could be expended in in- 
creasing the membership and the inter- 
est of wool growers generally in the 
organization’s affairs and undertak- 
ings. 

Report of the Committee on Organiza- 

tion and Finance As Adopted by 
the Convention 


Your committee on organization and 
finance submits the following plan as 
a means of further financing the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association: 

In order that every member of the 
various state associations may keep in 
personal contact with the work of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 

Resolved: That each state or local 
wool growers’ association shall furnish 
each member of said state or local as- 
sociation each year with a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Wool Grower. 

Be it further resolved: That each 
state or local wool growers associa- 
tion shall assess each member of said 
association a fee of one cent per head 
on all lambs sold, for the support of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; and, 

Be it further resolved: That the 
amount paid by said state or local as- 
sociations for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower shall be deducted 
from fees collected for the support of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the balance remitted to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Further: That if a member of a state 
or local association has already paid 
the yearly personal dues of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, this 
amount shall be deducted from the fee 
received from each member paying on 
the one-cent-per-head basis and cred- 
ited to the account of said member. 

W. P. Wing, California 
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J. F. Sears, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 
A. R. Buckley, Colorado 
H. B. Embach, Arizona 
H. H. Pigott,; Montana 
J. A. Hooper, Utah 

V. Metcalf, Nevada 

C. Bacon, Idaho 


SHEEP MARKETING 


The committee on sheep marketing 
gave serious consideration to the 
methods to be employed in such regu- 
lation of shipments at the principal 
markets as is plainly necessary to se- 
cure a reasonable degree of price sta- 
bilization. Representatives of the stock 
yards and commission houses were in- 
vited to discuss these matters with the 
committee. 


Report of the Committee on Sheep 
Marketing As Adopted by the 
Convention 
We, your committee on sheep mar- 
keting, recognize that orderly market- 
ing cannot be accomplished until we 
have obtained finances and perfected 

organizations. 

We recommend our members to keep 
in mind the fundamental things that 
lead to orderly marketing: First, finan- 
cing organization of state and district 
associations; second, that range con- 
ditions, age and quality of lambs con- 
trol time to ship; third, time of rail- 
road run and accommodations en route 
reduce shrink ; and fourth, that consid- 
eration of quality and number of lambs 
on market, the feeder market, and gen- 
eral market conditions should be given 
before shipping. 

Your committee recommend the ar- 
rangement by districts of train-lot 
shipments of prime lambs and co-oper- 
ation with the railroads in arranging 
for fast livestock schedules. 


Your committee recommend that the 
National Association requests the live- 
stock commission companies to co-op- 
erate on general sales and on a plan of 
selling the majority of the feeder lambs 
at the feeding stations adjoining the 
stockyards during the heavy run of 
lambs in August, September and Oct- 
ober, 
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Your committee consider the pres- 
ent practice of the handling and mar- 
keting of the so-called native lambs a 
serious menace to a plan of orderly 
marketing of our Western lambs, these 
lambs being undesirable on the mar- 
ket from the fact that a large major- 
ity are aged bucked lambs and un- 
docked ewe lambs. We recommend 
that our Secretary communicate with 
the livestock division of the Farm Bu- 
reaus of our so-called native lamb-pro- 
ducing states for their co-operation in 
preparing these lambs properly for 
market and in working out a plan of 
orderly marketing. 

A. T. Spencer, California 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
H. Moss, Utah 

Jas. Little, Idaho 


WOOL MARKETING 


The wool marketing committee had 
before it a suggested plan of central- 
izing the selling arrangements of the 
various growers’ pools and co-oper- 
ative warehouses in the Western ter- 
ritory. It was considered, however, 
that such a plan cannot be launched 
safely without definite assurance of 
larger concentrations of wools than are 
now being received by the local or reg- 
ional undertakings. With the increases 
in number of such concentrations and 
in volume of wool handled, the value 
of co-ordinated selling arrangements 
will be more pronounced and also more 
easily arranged. 

Report of the Committee on Wool Mar- 
keting As Adopted by the Convention 

Your committee on wool marketing, 
for the purpose of stabilizing the: in- 
dustry and eliminating speculation and 
waste, in the interest of the wool 
growers and the general public, beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

Wool Standardization: We recom- 
mend that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to work with the Research and 
Wool Standardization Committee of 
the three wool manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, to promote the 
adoption and further development of 
the standardization of wools. 
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Wool Marketing: Whereas, the prac- 
tice of contracting wool prior to shear- 
ing has generally resulted in serious 
financial loss to the wool growers; and, 

Whereas, the wool grower necessar- 
ily devotes all of his time and energy 
to wool and mutton production, and 
therefore has not heretofore and never 
can, as an individual producer, hope to 
market his wool in the most efficient 
manner; and 


Whereas, co-operative marketing 
has proved to be a success in the sell- 
ing of agricultural products, such as 
citrus fruits, cotton, tobacco, and other 
farm commodities ; and, 

Whereas, the Federal government, 
leading financiers, and business men 
have recognized and have heartily en- 
dorsed this principle as fundamentally 
necessary for a prosperous agricul- 
ture; and, 

Whereas, very substantial progress 
has already been made in the co-oper- 
ative marketing of wool; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, this 
24th day of January, 1924, do hereby 
most heartily endorse the co-operative 
marketing of wool and urge our of- 
ficers to use every endeavor in their 
power to put this plan into effect. We 
urge all wool growers, individually and 
collectively, to support this movement 
actively and to promote its develop- 
ment vigorously. 

F. A. Ellenwood, California 
J. F. Sears, Washington 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Wyoming 
R. A. Ward, Oregon 

H. H. Pigott, Montana. 

C. W. Griswold, Nevada 

A. A. Johns, Arizona 

J. Laidlaw, Idaho 

Dr. E. E. Brownell, California 
A. M. McAnally, Colorado 

J. A. Hooper, Utah 


THE NATIONAL FOREST GRAZ- 
ING FEES 


Events of the weeks prior to the 
convention had brought the grazing 
fee question into a position where lit- 
tle was left for discussion except the 
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matter of following the commercial 
principle in determining charges. Sec- 
retary Wallace had announced on Jan- 
uary 8th that the proposed increases 
would be deferred until 1926. The For- 
est Service officials consider themsel- 
ves fully justified in placing fees upon 
the commercial basis ; in fact, they con- 
sider it incumbent upon them to do 
this. The reasons for their position 
were ably set forth in the convention 
address of Chief Forester Greeley, 
which is published in full in this issue. 


The committee appointed to considei 
Forest Service matters submitted a 
report on Wednesday evening recom- 
mending that the association should 
urge Congressional action for defini- 
tion of the policy to be observed by 
the Forest Service and to clarify the 
situation for the indefinite future. Some 
discussion arose as to the form of the 
report. No member expressed any ob- 
jection to the procedure recommended 
by the committee but it was urged that 
the explanation presented in the early 
part of the report should more clearly 
inform the public as to the reasons 
for the position taken by the wool 
growers. In compliance with this sug- 
gestion, the report was referred back 
to the committee and on Thursday 
morning it was presented and unani- 
mously adopted. 


Report of the Committee on Forest 
Service Adopted by the Convention 


We, your committee on forest ser- 
vice, desire to present the following 
resolution : 


Whereas: The national forests were 
established primarily for the conser- 
vation of the timber and the water 
sheds, with the livestock interests as- 
sisting and acquiescing in such estab- 
lishment, with the express understand- 
ing that the grazing of said forests 
was only incidental, and that occu- 
pancy thereon should be regulated by 
the Government on such terms as 
would return to the Government the 
cost of supervision; and, 


Whereas, the Forest Service has 
from time to time increased grazing 
fees far beyond the cost of the graz- 
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ing supervision and regulation, until 
at present they are collecting over 
three times the amount necessary for 
such purpose, and now propose to lay 
further burdens by an average increase 
of approximately one hundred per 
cent ; and whereas, such increase would 
not only be destructive to the great 
livestock industry, so necessary to the 
welfare of the whole nation, but the 
principle involved—of commercially 
exploiting the heritage of the natural 
resources and the values in the na- 
tional forest ranges, which long ago 
became part and parcel of the values 
in the graziers’ ranch investment, and 
in turn part and parcel of the business 
structures of our various states—is 
wrong and contrary to the long estab- 
lished policy of this Government with 
regard to its natural resources; 


Now, be it therefore resolved, by the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
assembled in convention at Salt Lake 
City this 24th day of January, 1924, 
that we are unalterably opposed to this 
policy as being unjust, inequitable and 
contrary to the fundamental principles 
of American government. 


And be it further resolved, that we 
most strongly urge upon our legisla- 
tive representatives in the Congress of 
the United States the dire need for 
serious consideration of this situation 
to the end that the rights and equities 
of those involved in this problem, as 
to the status of their range use and 
the charges for the same upon the 
national forest ranges, may be made 
a definite matter of with the 
charges therefor based on no greater 
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rate than one equivalent to a reason- 
able cost of regulation and administra- 
tion of the grazing use. 

J. W. Hart, Idaho 

F. J. Powers, California. 

F. H. Means, Colorado 

V. Metcalf, Nevada 

J. D. Noblitt, Wyoming 

W. D. Candland, Utah 

H. B. Embach, Arizona 

E. O. Selway, Montana 

F. S. Gedney, Idaho 
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GENERAL RESOLUTIONS AND 
OTHER COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions As Adopted by the Convention 


Parks and Game Preserves 

Whereas: There is a disposition in 
certain quarters to create new parks, 
game preserves, and enlarge existing 
parks and reserves, 

Therefore be it resolved: That we 
are opposed to the creation of addi- 
tional parks, or reserves of any kind, 
on the ground that the welfare of pro- 
ducers of food and clothing is of vast- 
ly more importance than the pleasure 
of sportsmen. 


National Meat Board 
Whereas: The National Livestock 
and Meat Board is rendering a splen- 
did service to American livestock pro- 
ducers, through their campaign to edu- 
cate the people to the true value of 
meat in the diet, 

Therefore be it resolved: That we 
endorse the splendid work and urge 
that the packers and livestock ex- 
changes continue to give this service 
their hearty co-operation. 


The Tariff 

Whereas: The Congress of the Unit- 
ed States in September, 1922, passed a 
most excellent protective tariff law 
placing a duty upon wool, meat, and 
agricultural commodities in general, 
and 

Whereas: Under the operation of 
this bill, the agricultural and livestock 
interests of the entire nation have been 
immensely benefited with the result 
that prosperity is beginning to return 
to these interests, and its existence is 
being reflected in the prosperity of the 
communities in general, and 

Whereas: The said tariff bill includ- 
ed a clause which is known as the 
flexible provision of the tariff act, un- 
der which clause the President has au- 
thority to raise or lower existing 
duties, by an amount not exceeding 50 
per cent; and while there may be some 
reason for raising or lowering tariff 
duties under this provision, we are of 
the opinion that any general applica- 
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tion of the flexible provision of the 

tariff law will bring uncertainty to the 

industry to which it is applied, 
Therefore, be it resolved: That we 


are most deeply grateful to Congress 


for the enactment of this measure, 
which has been of such tremendous 
benefit to all producers of so-called 
raw materials. We specifically recom- 
mend to Congress, to the Tariff Com- 
mission and to the President, that 
there be no lowering of the tariff on 
any agricultural or livestock products 
under the flexible provision of that 
act, or otherwise. 

The Officers 

President Hagenbarth 
and Secretary Marshall have conduct- 
ed the affairs of the National Wool 
Growers Association in a most care- 
ful, efficient, and succesful manner and 
their efforts have brought everlasting 
benefit to the sheep industry of the 
country in general, 

Therefore be it resolved: That we 
desire most humbly to thank these of- 
ficers for their faithful and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts and to assure them that 
this spirit of 


Whereas: 


appreciation prevails 
throughout the industry at large re- 
gardless of membership in this organ- 
ization, 
The Press 

Whereas: The press of Salt Lake 
City has given to the proceedings of 
this convention, a full and fair report, 

Therefore be it resolved: That we 
extend to these papers a vote of thanks 
for their attention given to our con- 
vention. 

Hotel Utah 

Whereas: The Hotel Utah has been 
most painstaking and attentive in car- 
ing for the sessions of this convention 
and for their guests during the week, 

Therefore, be it resolved: That we 
extend to the hotel the heartiest ex- 
pression of our appreciation and 
thanks, 
State Laws on Livestock Movements 

Whereas: Various states have pass- 
ed and adopted laws and regulations 
that have discriminated against and 
done injustice to wool growers of other 
states, and which have resulted in great 
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injury to the industry at large, and 
increased the expense of handling 
sheep, 

Therefore be it resolved: That the 
officers of the various associations use 
their influence to oppose such laws and 
that any law, regulation or ruling that 
seems adversely to affect wool grow- 
ers of other states, be submitted to 
the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association for their consid- 
eration. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill 

Whereas: The agricultural business 
of these United States has suffered 
unduly severe reverses during the re- 
construction period since the close of 
the World War, 
world prices and high cost of produc- 


due to declining 


tion which prevail in this country, and 
which deplorable condition has in turn 
affected all business, particularly that 
of agricultural districts, and 

Whereas: Nearly every other indus- 
try in the United States including labor 
is amply protected, and, 

Whereas: The price of wheat in most 
states is governed by the price received 
for that per cent of our crop which is 
exported, and 

Whereas: We believe it is absolute- 
ly essential that immediate steps be 
to remedy these 
conditions, in order to prevent further 


taken by Congress 


business failures and general catas- 
trophe, and 

Whereas: A bill has been introduced 
into Congress known as the McNary- 
Haugen Bill which provides for an Ex- 
port Corporation to handle the export- 
able surplus of all agricultural pro- 
ducts and which we believe will go far 
towards giving relief to the farmer, 

Therefore be it resolved:: That the 
National Wool Growers Association 
now in convention at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, most emphatically urges upon 
Congress and the President of the 
United States the necessity of passing 
this bill immediately. 

3e it further resolved: That the 
president of this association send tele- 
grams expressing the action of this 
association to President Coloidge, and 
to all Senators and Congressmen rep- 
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resenting the states from which the 
membership of the National Wool 
Growers Association is formed. 
. W. McClure, Idaho 
. A. Johns, Arizona 
. B. Wilson, Wyoming 
. Falconer, Oregon 
. J. Hotchkiss, Colorado’ 
. H. Williams, Montana 
. H, Eager, Nevada 
V. J. Henderson, Utah 
G. E. Williams, California 
P. McGregor, Washington 
>. Miller, New Mexico 
Report of the Committee on Predatory 
Animals As Adopted by 
the Convention 

We, your committee on predatory 

animal extermination, beg leave to re- 
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port as follows: 

After considerable discussion with 
wool growers who have had experi- 
ence with the work of the United 
States Biological Survey with poisons 
we find that when their work has been 
performed by or under the supervision 
of tried and competent men the results 
have been extremely satisfactory. 

We recommend, therefore, that the 
most expedient and least costly man- 
ner of exterminating coyotes and other 
predatory animals is through the oper- 
ation of broad poisoning campaigns. A 
campaign which has the Biological 
Survey and the Forest Service acting 
for the Federal government, the Agri- 
cultural or Game Departments or Live 
acting for the 
state, and stockmen’s associations and 


Stock Commissions 


individual stockmen, all co-operating 
is, in our opinion, feasible and the 
proper method of co-operating. 

We desire to have individual grow- 
ers understand that the success of any 
campaign in locality means taking a 
personal interst in the matter. We find 
that the most successful campaigns 
have been conducted where stockmen, 
acting through associations, have han- 
dled poison on their own ranges, un- 
der instructions and in co-operation 
with Biological Survey representatives, 
and we recommend that Biological 
Survey representatives act more large- 
ly as organizers and instructors. 
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We also recommend that the distri- 
bution of poison by the Biological Sur- 
vey be carefully supervised and indivi- 
dual stockmen obtain supplies of the 
same only through their associations 
or accredited representatives of the 
Forest Service, the different states and 
their Game Departments. 

We commend most heartily the U. 
S. Biological Survey for the work it 
has done in the past, and recommend 
that its efforts be continued and ex- 
tended. To that end we, as an asso- 
ciation, respectfully urge upon Con- 
gress a liberal appropriation 
Biological Survey for predatory ani- 
mal extermination work. 

H. Sproat, Idaho 

C. Irish, California 

G. Stambaugh, Montana 

A. A. Covey, Wyoming 

S. Jorgenson, Utah 

C. H. Anderson, Washington 

F. W. Herrin, Oregon 

Report of the Committee on Trans- 
portation As Adopted by the 
Convention 

We recommend the endorsement of 
the association’s action in the wool 
case (I. C. C. Docket 14787) and also in 
two and three-line combination rate 
case (I. C. C. Docket 14190). 

We suggest commendation of the 
railroads for the improved service 
given us since their operation has been 
turned back to their owners by the 
Government, and request further im- 
provement in 
sible. 


service wherever pos- 
R. A. Balch, Washington 
T. F. Boylen, Oregon 
H. W. Harvey, Utah 
J. A. McBride, Nevada 
Mrs. Emma Yearian, Idaho 
SHEARING CHARGES 
A special committee of three, ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
shearing rates for 1924, after confer- 
ence with representatives of the sheep 
shearers, recommended that the Na- 
tional Association should not under- 
take to recommend any rate to be paid 
shearers, but that the matter should be 
left for determination in each state by 
the wool growers’ associations. 


to the 
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FOREST FEES AND LAND VALUES 





Breeding conditions were very fav- 
orable in December, but during the 
latter part of the season, January, 
they were bad. That month was very 
unsettled and cold. There was not 
enough snow, however. to cause hay 
feeding, but most of the sheep are 
receiving some corn or cotton seed 
cake. The price of corn is $1.75, cot- 
ton seed $68 a ton, alfalfa $17, and 
hay $14. The ewe bands are only in 
fair condition. Many sections report 
that the feed lacks strength on account 
of the many late fall rains. Nearly 
all the range bands in Albany County 
will. start to lamb about May 20th. 

Only ten per cent of the sheepmen 
here run their sheep in the national 
forests. Practically all sheepmen in 
southern Wyoming use their own 
ranges. Therefore, they consider that 
any one who is able to control a for- 
est permit is very fortunate. They 
also think that if too much agitation 
against reasonable grazing fees con- 
tinues, the threat made by the Depart- 
ment to throw open the forest leases 
to competitive bids might follow with 
very disastrous results. With south- 
ern Wyoming range lands assessed at 
around $4 per acre at 6 per cent would 
make our lands cost us $153.60 per sec- 
tion. This does not include hay or 
grain land, nor improvements on the 
land which are taxed separately. It 
is the terrible overhead with increas- 
ing taxes, wages, feed costs and pri- 
vately owned ranges that is making it 
more difficult to operate every year. 
It is not overestimating facts to say 
that 95 per cent of all land in south- 
ern Wyoming is now owned privately. 
Grazing homesteads have taken up al- 
most every available acre of open 
range left. J. H. King. 

Laramie, Wyo. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN OPPOSE 
NEW GRAZING FEES 








At a joint meeting of the Saguache 
County Cattle and Horse Growers 
Association and the Saguache County 
Wool Growers Association, held at 
Saguache, Colorado, December 29th, 
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1923, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

We, the members of the Saguache 
County Cattle and ‘Horse Growers As- 
sociation and the Saguache County 
Wool Growers Association, and users 
of the Cochetopa National Forest, in 
assembly do hereby unconditionally 
protest against the proposed increase 
of rates for grazing as recommended 
by Forest officials to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the following rea- 
sons: 

First: That the policy of the For- 
estry Department to commercialize 
the grazing of forage on the National 
Forest is unjust, inequitable and con- 
trary to the fundamental principies 
of American government. 

Second: The livestock industry of 
the great West is in a serious and 
critical financial condition and unable 
to sustain any further increase in cost 
of prc luction. 

Third: That the reasonable value 
of forage should not be left to the 
judgment of Forest officials who are 
not livestock producers and 
knowledge of livestock operations is so 
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limited to hearsay and ex parte inves- 
tigations that we do not consider them 
competent judges or appraisers. 

Fourth: That the proposed raise in 
grazing fees is out of all proportion 
in relation to the cost of private pas- 
ture now available considering the 
benefits received and also in relation 
to present market values. 

And we urgently request the co- 
operation of our Government officials 
in defeating the proposed policy of 
the Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to grazing fees. 





OREGON NOTES 





January was stormy and unsettled. 
Six inches of snow fell and the tem- 
perature has been around zero. The 
last week, however, was mild with a 
south wind. The ewes are in fine con- 
dition here. They are being fed hay 


and barley. Most of the stockmen feed: 


hay of their own raising. The barley 
is costing $30 at present. Early lamb- 
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ing commences February Ist and the 
late March 25th. 

Coyotes have decreased, in my opin- 
ion, about 50 per cent during the last 
two years. The Government trappers 
are doing good work. 

Practically all of the sheep graze 
in the national forests. There have 
been very few complaints over Forest 
Service regulations here, but no one 
is in favor of increasing the rates. If 
grazing charges are increased, the 
cost of running sheep will be increased 
and it is doubtful if the conditions of 
mountain grazing land warrants higher 
rates. M. G. Edwards. 

*K * ok 
Merrill 

Prospects for a good lambing are 
excellent. There was a good breed- 
ing season, the weather has been fine 
for sheep, and the ewes are in extra 
good condition. The ewes have been 
fed some wheat hay raised here. The 
coyotes are fewer in number than I 
have ever known them to be during 
the last forty years. 

I favor the bedding out system in 
the natioanl forests. David Hardin. 

. =. 2 
Maupin 

We have had a splendid winter so 
far with only about two weeks in 
which we really had to feed the sheep. 
There was an eight-inch fall of snow, 
but it is all gone now and it is raining 
at present (January 27th). We shall 
have to have more snow or an abund- 
ance of rain if we have any crops or 
grass for this coming year. The sheep 
are doing well with no losses to speak 
of in this section. 

Mrs. W. E. Hunt. 





NORTHWESTERN WYOMING 
It has been extremely cold almost 
continuously until about January 20th. 
There has been quite a lot of snow 
and most of the sheep are on _ hay. 
Some are feeding corn on the range. 
However, all of the ewe bands are in 
good condition because of the excep- 
tionally fine weather last fall. Weather 
conditions during the breeding season 
Lambing starts 

A. Johnson. 


were very favorable. 
April Ist. 
Cowley, Wyo. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER AS PRESENTED 
TO THE CONVENTION 


It has not been customary in this 
association for the Secretary to report 
in detail upon association activities 
during the year. It has become appar- 
ent that on this account, many of the 
members do not fully realize what is 
being undertaken and accomplished; 
and also a large number of men who 
should be members are still outside the 
association, and partly because of the 
fact that they have never fully under- 
stood the objects and methods of the 
association and what has been accom- 
plished for the benefit of the industry 
in general through its activities. 

There will only be time to outline 
briefly the different lines of effort that 
have been given principal attention 
during 1923. 

The by-laws of the association state 
“It shall be the duty of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the association, to keep all the 
records and general accounts, collect 
the fees and annual dues and assess- 
ments, to publish the National Wool 
Grower, and to conduct the general 
business of the association. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall sign all vouch- 
ers for expenditures of money, with 
the approval of the President, and to 
do any and all things necessary, or 
which may be delegated to him by the 
executive commitee or the president.” 

The by-laws also state that “it shall 
be the duty of the president to preside 
at all meetings of the association, and 
of the executive committee; to have 
general supervision of the work of the 
association, and to direct the work of 
its officers.” 

It is not the duty of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to report the activities of the 
President, but in attempting to give 
you an adequate idea of association 
work, I cannot refrain from saying that 
the President’s activities and actual 
undertakings and accomplishments are 
by no means limited by the require- 
ments of the constitution. In the past 
year, as in previous years, he has given 
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a great deal of his time and thought, 
without remuneration, to a number of 
things requiring attention beyond what 
could possibly be given by the Secre- 
tary. 

Because of our past modesty in re- 
gard to our own undertakings and be- 
cause the association is now calling for 
additional members and support for 
new undertakings on behalf of wool 
growers, it is proper to advise those 
uninformed and to remind others, that 
today we have a sufficient degree of 
organization to provide the services of 
your Secretary-Treasurer and two 
competent assistants in the office. The 
total salary and office expense amounts 
to less than $900 per month. The 
duties of these three regular paid em- 
ployes are as follows: 

1. The monthly publication of the 
National Wool Grower. 

The entire editorial work and man- 
agement of advertising and circulation 
affairs of the Wool Grower are con- 
ducted in the office referred to. It has 
been our constant effort to make the 
paper of maximum service to members 
and wool growers generally. More as- 
sistance could well be used, but it has 
always been the policy to keep outlay 
below receipts; and the publication of 
the paper, for which separate accounts 
are kept, has always shown a margin 
over its direct expenses and the pro- 
portion of the office expense charged 
to it. 

2. The Ram Sale. 

This part of the association’s acti- 
vities is quite generally understood 
and needs to be referred to only as 
one of the activities requiring consid- 
erable time and attention on the part 
of the office of the association. 

3. Annual Convention. 

No extended discussion is necessary 
as to the making of arrangements for 
the program of the convention, follow- 
ing up directions embodied in the reso- 
lutions of the conventions, etc. 

The other part of the duties of the 
Secretary performed in 1923 fall under 
that part of the by-laws which re- 
quires him “to do any and all things 
necessary, or which may be delegated 
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to him by the Executive Committee 
or the President.” Duties of this char- 
acter during the past year inciuded the 
following : 

4. Representation of the Associa- 
tion in the Arbitration of Charges by 
Livestock Commission Houses: 

This arbitration procedure with the 
livestock commission houses developed 
from a petition filed in 1922 by the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers 
Association. It was agreed by repre- 
sentatives of commission houses at va- 
rious markets and the officers of the 
two associations that the arbitration 
method should be resorted to. The 
arbitrators were two officers of the 
Packers and Stockyards Admir‘stra- 
tion who would have been the ones to 
conduct formal hearings and to rec- 
ommend rates in case arbitration had 
not been agreed upon. The hearings 
under the arbitration arrangement 
were concluded at Omaha in March. 
The decision was rendered in August 
and became effective in September. 
The rates prescribed by the arbitrators 
were a disappointment. No explanation 
was given as to the result of their 
audit of the books of the commission 
houses and the determination of the 
actual expense involved in the com- 
mission business. However, both par- 
ties had agreed to abide by the decision 
and as far as we know they are doing 
so. While the new rates did not afford 
any decrease from those charged prior 
to the decision, they did conform to 
lower rates established by the various 
exchanges following the opening of the 
Wool Growers Commission Company 
and its reduced rate of charges. 


5. Wool Freight Rates: 

This case was opened up subsequent- 
ly to the holding of the 1923 conven- 
tion. Your officers had planned to re- 
quest an investigation of wool freight 
rates when a favorable opportunity 
should be offered. The action as 
taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was such as to call for an 
investigation and consideration of the 
entire rate structure applying to the 
transportation of Western wools. It 
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was necessary to employ a technical 
rate expert to represent the wool 
growers in the series of hearings pro- 
vided for by action of the commission. 
The total expense has amounted to 
$4,100. As your Secretary, I attended 
four of these hearings and submitted 
exhibits and data for the consideration 
of the commission. It was incumbent 
upon us to make specific recommenda- 
tions as to the rates to be made effec- 
tive in the future. Unfortunately, there 
was one phase of the case upon which 
it was impossible to make a recommen- 
dation agreeable to wool growers of 
all states. This was in connectoin with 
the question as to whether the rail- 
roads should be allowed to charge a 
lower rate for wools hauled from Paci- 
fic Coast to Atlantic Coast points than 
for shipments originating at inland 
points and hauled a shorter distance. 

A decision has not yet been rendered 
in this case but the examiner who has 
it in charge has made his recommenda- 
tions to the commission which recom- 
mendations provide for reductions 
varying from five to eighty cents per 
hundred according to locality. The ex- 
aminer recommended denial of author- 
ity for charging lower rates from the 
west coast points and as a result his 
recommendation, if adopted, would in- 
crease the all-rail rate from the west 
coast to the east. However, the report 
also provides a material reduction in 
rail rates on wools hauled west to be 
shipped by boat and it is possible for 
wool growers in the territory tribu- 
tary to the ports to deliver their wools 
in Boston by boat at a rate that gives 
them the advantage of their location 
by water transportation only. 

It is hoped that the final decision of 
the commission will be rendered and 
the new rates put in effect by the time 
the 1924 wools are ready to ship. 

Should the commission render a de- 
cision in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the examiner, the net 
result would be a saving of $320,000 on 
the freight bill of each year’s wool crop 
in the Western states. 

6. Live Stock Freight Rates: 


The only case that has been conduct- 
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ed during the year upon livestock 
freight rates is one in which it was 
attempted to secure reductions on 
shipments in the Western territory 
other than those destined for public 
markets. This case was filed jointly 
by us and the American National Live 
Stock Association, which association 
through its secretary assumed _ the 
principal burden of preparation and 
representation of the stockmen in the 
hearings. These hearings occupied a 
full week during which time I was 
present as your Secretary. 


7. Forest Grazing Fees: 


This matter has been handled dur- 
ing the year through two conferences: 
one held at Ogden in March, and the 
other at Denver in June. I also made 
one trip to Washington in this connec- 
tion. Considerable correspondence 
and study has been neecssary, the re- 
sults of which are familiar to most of 
you and will be presented and discuss- 
ed during the program of this after- 
noon. 

8. Sheep Marketing: 

This question was discussed very se- 
riously at Spokane last year. It was 
the Washington wool growers who 
proposed that those who shipped sheep 
to the large markets should assess 
themselves to the extent of one cent 
per head on their shipments to create 
a fund to be used by the National As- 
sociation in such regulation and distri- 
bution of shipments as would likely re- 
sult in a greater stability of prices. 
The income from this source was not 
sufficient to justify the employment of 
a man to give his attention to this 
work as was contemplated. I made a 
rather exhaustive study of the situa- 
tion with a view to determining what 
lines of procedure might first be taken 
up with a prospect of leading to some- 
thing practical and of material benefit. 
The results of this study have been 
published in the last three issues of the 
Wool Grower. As there shown, the 
most likely line of action calls for a 
much more thorough style of organ- 
ization than we now have. As_ wool 
growers, we need better organization 
for this and for many other purposes. 
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owe it to you, as members, to say 
rankly that any new undertakings on 
the part of the association will require 
dditional assistance. I believe that it 
ould be excellent policy to authorize 
he employment of an assistant sec- 
retary, qualified to serve in strengthen- 
ng our organization through assist- 
ince rendered where desired to state 
rganizations and having in view 
greater harmony and unity of action 
n marketing both sheep and wool such 
s can be accomplished only through a 
larger and more active membership in 
the state associations and closer work- 
ing relations between the 
the national associations. 
to 


and 
This matter 
standing and 
prospects presented in my report as 
lreasurer. 


state 


eads our financial 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Treasurer’s report as present- 
ed to the executive committee and the 
convention showed the following items 
of expenditure during 1923: 


Expenses 
NOMI, cscs cee a ad $ 201.70 
jg ae as SLL 5,180.00 
RGIOR RO nse 584) sch ey 662.16 
to a a eee 66.40 
Depreciation on furniture .............. 22.65 
CL) | ae es ae ee ee 450.00 
Traveling expense—President .... 949.22 
Traveling expense—Secretary ...... 1,418.29 
Traveling expense—Committees .. 62.60 


Freight Rate Cases: 
Docket No. 14787 
CWI ee a nt $4,452.51 
Docket No. 14190 35.00 4,487.51 


CONRVIIIIOM 5 557.11 
CECR, WN a nn sessesesmncsens 379.41 
Sundry Gapenee. ...... 295.00 

TOUT GMCS siete ags atc pecce $14,732.05 


The year’s total revenue amounting 
to $8,879 was derived from the follow- 
ing sources: 


Revenue 

Donate elt eee SS al $ 158.50 
One-cent Head Collection: 

ATE Bien ene $ 313.62 

gS eae ote 175.81 

Washington .................... 760.41 1,249.84 
Dues: 

INGAVIG@UOL. —....~<22.000002--- $3,094.50 

Associations .........--..------- 2,383.00 5,477.50 
See S| SAE at AMR aes ett se eters 8: 1,980.12 
Wool. Bee 2202. ee he 13.79 

Tole vaveuds 2. = ee $8,879.75 


The year’s excess of expenditures 
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ported a plan which was adopted un- 
der which members of the association 
will bé expected to pay an assessment 
of one cent per head on all sheep mar- 
keted. 


over receipts amounted to $5,852 and 
the total of such excesses to date was 
reported as $16,063. The executive 
committee and the conventoin com- 
mittee on organization and finance re- 





NOW — PAY YOUR DUES 


The 1924 convention adopted the plan of paying membership dues to the 
National Wool Growers Association on the basis of one cent for each lamb 
or sheep raised by the member and marketed during the year. A minimum pay- 
ment of $5 is required from non-sheep owners and of owners of small flocks 
who wish to be enrolled as members of the association. 

_ Pledges for dues on this basis have been made by signing cards similar 
to the one reproduced at the foot of this page. Those who have not yet had an 
opportunity to pledge their dues for 1914 should cut out the card below, sign 
and fill it out, and mail it to the National Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City. 

These dues will be payable at the time the members’ sheep and lambs are 
sold, or shipped to market. As provided in the card, it is understood that the 
payments on sheep consigned to the stockyards markets will be held out of the 
proceeds by the commission house and forwarded to the National Association. 

Up to February 9th these cards had been signed by 149 members in 
Utah, representing 150,900 sheep; 107 members in Idaho, representing 357,- 
000 sheep; 79 members in Washington, representing 211,000 sheep; and 76 
members in Oregon, representing 164,000 sheep. In these three states the mem- 
bers were given an opportunity to sign the cards during the conventions. 

The California State Association has arranged to make these. collec- 
tions from its members and as represented in the National Association, and 
those in that state who sign the card should send it to Secretary W. P. Wing, 
Santa Fe Building, San Francisco. The plan will be presented and urged at 
forthcoming state association meetings. In the meantime, it is urged that all 
wool growers who have not yet signed these cards should do so at once and 
forward them to the association in order that an accurate forecast can be made 
of the income for this year and expenditures and undertakings planned ac- 


cordingly. Where possible checks should be sent at the time of forwarding 
the card. 


CUT OUT, FILL IN AND RETURN 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


I hereby agree to pay to the National Wool Growers Association for its use 
in activities in behalf of sheep raisers an amount equal to one cent for each sheep 
or lamb raised by me and sold during each year. 

In case my lambs or sheep are sold at home I agree to pay the amount to 
the National Wool Growers Association as directed. 

In case of consignment to stockyards markets I authorize the commission 
houses handling my shipments to deduct the amount from the proceeds of my 
sales and remit it to the National Wool Growers Association. 


2 goer i lt eee dacs Sete 
BNE OG foci ceecareii so oeitin eto 


I shall probably sell in 1924.0... ..number of head at 


gaan ame nae 


Persons or firms making payment of $5 or over will be enrolled as members 
of the National Wool Growers Association and will receive the National Wool 
Grower. 
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Address of F. J. Hagenbarth, President, Before the National Wool 
Growers Convention, at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 22-24, 1924 


Present Conditions 

The years 1920 and 1921 were years 
of reconstruction and adjustment to 
new conditions in the wool growing 
industry. Heavy losses were taken 
and huge debts piled up during the 
process. 

In 1923 stabilization began and was 
fairly accomplished. Although wages 
were 25 per cent higher than in 1922, 
economies in management and effici- 
ency in operations, coupled with uni- 
formly fair prices, enabled the aver- 
age grower to pay all current expenses 
and to apply a comfortable balance to- 
ward the reduction of his debts. 

The year 1924 holds a promise of 
continued stabilization and the begin- 
ning of progress and prosperity which, 
with efficient and conservative man- 
agement, will, in the next two or three 
years, relieve the grower of debt and 
allow him to begin the accumulation 
of a surplus with which to absorb the 
next shock to the industry. 

Politics and Tariff 

The usual threat of injury to the 
livestock industry from political influ- 
ence and reduction or destruction of 
tariffs does not seem to be as imminent 
during the present presidential year, 
as we have been accustomed to. 

It would require a considerable tem- 
erity on the part of any political party 
openly to advocate legislation that 
would be injurious to agriculture or 
live stock. The whole tendency seems 
to indicate a desire to build up and 
assist rather than to tear down. This 
much for the promise of party plat- 
forms which will be favorable for con- 
tinued prosperity in 1924. 

But after election is another mat- 
ter. Party platforms and promises 
are often forgotten when politicians 
are elected and 1925 may not be so 
good a year. Therefore, to be on the 
safe side, old debts should be paid and 
no news debts incurred. 

Foreseeing the danger to live stock 
and farming that lies in an unfair and 


unequal tariff which may be designed 
to or has the effect of discriminating 
against those industries, the officers 
of your association have been active 
in promoting and assisting in the or- 
ganization of the Western Tariff As- 
sociation and they urge that you give 
your active support to that organiza- 
tion. The drastic lessons and experi- 
ences of the past are too recent to be 
so soon forgotten. To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. We demand the 
same tariff treatment for Western so- 
called raw materials as is given to 
Eastern manufacturers, 
Financial Legislation 

During the last two sessions of Con- 
gress, unusual and gratifying atten- 
tion was given to the proper financing 
of live stock and agriculture. A full 
measure of benefit has not been de- 
rived as yet from this legislation. 
Many growers have been liquidated 
out of business the past year who 
could have been, and should have been, 
saved. 

There are two more reasons why 
financing intended by Congress has 
failed: 

First, lack of education and under 
standing of the law by the grower and 
his financial advisors ; and, second, the 
red tape and cumbersome and some- 
times unreasonable restrictions that 
surrounded the administration of the 
law. These administrators sometimes, 
in order to save a dollar to the insti- 
tutions which they represented, cost 
the grower a hundred and thus defeat- 
ed the very purpose of the law. In 
other words, “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” Some small risk of loss must 
be taken in every financial venture— 
nobody is immune. It is far better to 
set up an insurance or reserve fund to 
absorb possible losses than to nullify 
the major operation of the law by ultra 
conservatism as has been done in many 
cases, 

Are Stockmen to Blame? 


It is well to remember also that 


many stockmen are now, and most of 
them are prone to become, over-loan- 
ed. Naturally optimistic, they never 
look to the small cloud on the distant 
horizon and if permitted will borrow 
beyond safety. 

A serious factor too has been the 
dishonest borrower. All honest live- 
stock men should unite against him, 
and like Christ, lash him from the tem- 
ple of credit. 

Then again, we have the inefficient 
borrower and the borrower who will 
not pay when he can but will pyramid 
his borrowings, if permitted, until! his 
whole structure falls. 

These various classes of livestock 
growers and farmers have, in a meas- 
ure, contributed to the failure of suc- 
cessful financing. 

Over-Marketing and Prices 

There is today no surplus of meat 
animals in the United States. There 
has been and is, however, an over- 
marketing of live stock and this is par- 
ticularly true of cattle. Enforced ligq- 
uidation by creditors, lack of ability to 
finance themselves, and loss of cour- 
age and confidence by the grower 
caused by continued low markets are 
the three main causes of excessive mar- 
keting. 

Thus, even in the face of an actual 
shortage of meat animals, we find low 
markets and an apparent surplus of 
supplies and consequently low prices. 
This condition must have run its 
course, or nearly so, and prices for 
beef on the hoof should begin to rise 
materially during 1924 and attain a 
high level in 1925. This will probably 
affect sheep and lamb values. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


During 1923, the average price of 
cattle paid to the grower in California 
decreased about 10 per cent and the 
retail price of meat to the consumer 
increased 8 per cent. The price of 
lambs in Chicago was about 12 per 
cent less to the grower on the Chi- 
cago market in 1923 than in 1922 but 
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the retail price paid by the consumer 
was from 5 to 15 per cent higher in 
1923 , according to locality. There 
seems to be no relation between the 
price paid to the producer of live stock 
and the retail prices paid by the con- 
sumer. Retail prices are a law unto 
themselves. 


The Tariff and Prices 


Facts and practical experience have 
positively demonstrated that the re- 
moval of a tariff on a commodity re- 
sults in lower wholesale prices paid to 
producer. The removal of a tariff or 
the non-imposition of a tariff does not 
lower the retail price to the consumer. 
For instance, the price of men’s vici 
calf, Goodyear Welt Blucher shoes was 
$3 in 1913 and $6 in 1923. Wilton 
Bigelow carpets were $2.40 per yard 
in 1913 and $5.40 in 1923. (Figures 
from the Department of Commerce). 
Hides, leather and carpet wools are 
all on the free list. Carpets with free 
wool advanced 26 per cent more in the 
same period of time than did clothes 
and clothing with a tariff. These facts 
should remove any remaining objec- 
tions to a tariff designed fairly and 
properly to enable the producer to 
carry on. The rise and fall of prices to 
the producer are not readily nor effec- 
tively passed on to the consumer. Thus, 
aiding the producer does not injure the 
consumer, 

The Wool Growers’ Problems 

The outstanding and major problems 
facing our association today are, co- 
operative marketing and organization. 
Our minor, but nevertheless pressing 
problems are grazing, including pro- 
posed commercializing of forests; pro- 
per breeding and advanced feeding 
methods; economy and scientific effi- 
ciency in management; and finally, re- 
duction of current and funded debts. 

Co-operative Marketing 

We do not seem fully to understand 
that the wool grower or lamb grower 
who sells his product for the lowest 
price really sets the pace for the mar- 
ket. No matter how strong, statistical- 
ly, any commodity may be, nor how 
short the supply of that commodity 
may be, just so long as there are pro- 
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ducers who sell at a certain low price, 
that low price nullifies every other 
factor and becomes for the time be- 
ing the market price. 

Growers may be compelled to sell 
hurriedly for one reason or another. 
Pressure of liquidation demands, need 
of ready money or ignorance of actual 
market conditions and future prospects 
are usually the controlling motives 
which prompt over-marketing or un- 
timely marketing. These causes can 
be easily controlled unless it be that 
forced liquidation may be difficult to 
handle. In the face of strong markets, 
liquidation demands are apt to be 
minimized. 


Co-operation and co-operative mar- 
keting will readily and easily over- 
come every other difficulty. 

The various acts passed by Con- 
gress, providing for warehousing, 
warehouse receipts, extension of time 
for Federal Reserve Bank discounts, 
Intermediate Credit Banks, and other 
facilities now available to the produc- 
er, if taken advantage of, will enable 
the grower to finance himself pending 
orderly marketing of his product. 

If the producer would expend a part 
of the energy he uses in condemning 
others who are properly organized to 
buy from him or sell to him, in build- 
ing up proper selling agencies himself, 
his salvation would be accomplished. 
The business world abounds in exam- 
ples we can study, both among our 
economic opponents and our fellow 
producers. 

The principal buyers of wool are 
mobilized in units and financed to buy 
by the millions of pounds. The pack- 
ers are organized to buy our cattle and 
sheep and lambs by the trainload. The 
International Harvester Company is 
organized to sell to us. The sellers of 
agricultural products, and mostly per- 
ishable products at that, are over sev- 
enty per cent organized in California. 
The sellers of tobacco, cotton, and 
potatoes are now largely organized. 

Next to cotton, wool is a commodity 
which naturally and easily lends itself 
to our purpose. The subject will be 
largely discussed at this convention. 
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The foundations have been laid for 
you. There are certain agencies al- 
ready available and new ones in pro- 
cess of erection which will serve your 
purpose. Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Salt Lake are all nat- 
ural wool centers where wool can be 
financed, graded and -warehoused 
pending sale for its full value. The 
National Wool Warehouse Company 
of Chicago is an outstanding pioneer 
in this work and any mistakes it may 
have made, if there be any, were caused 
by the lack of the growers’ support to 
a marketing agency primarily designed 
for their own use and benefit. 

Co-operative marketing is based on 
a belief that we have among us suf- 
ficient intelligence and brains to do 
the same thing that our fellows in 
other lines of industry are doing. Shall 
we confess to incompetency and fail 
to do this? Then again we must learn 
to have more confidence in one : 
other. We have confidence enough in 
the wool buyer working for his own 
interests and for a profit to sell him 
our wool at the price he tells us is 
right; we have confidence enough to 
consign our wools to sundry firms 
with whom our interests are a second- 
ary consideration, the said. firm’s own 
interests naturally coming first; then 
why not have confidence in ourselves 
and our fellows and set up organiza- 
tions on that basis, which will secure 
for us 100 per cent of the actual value 
of our products? 

Commercialization of Forests 


Through your various state meetings 
you have become familiar with the 
plan of the Department of Agriculture 
to commercialize the grazing resources 
in the National Forests. A sturdy ef- 
fort must be made by livestock pro- 
ducers in opposition to this un-Amer- 
ican proposition, 

The new grazing regulations pre- 
pared by the Forest Service are an ad- 
vance over previous regulations in re- 
spect to consideration for owners of 
property that is only valuable when 
connected with access to grazing in 
the National Forests. The forests up 
to date have been the saviour of the 
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Western range and of our industry as 
far as grazing is concerned. As a rule 
their administration has been fair and 
intelligent. The present proposal as to 
fees, however, has aroused us to our 
future dangers and our peculiar posi- 
tion on the forests. These fundament- 
als must be corrected. The livestock 
industry has too much historic and in- 
nate dignity to be treated as an out- 
cast and a trespasser even by as sacred 
an institution as the National Forest. 


The present law in regard to the 
forests makes no mention of grazing. 
It empowers the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make regulations necessary to 
accomplishment of the purposes for 
which the forests were created. It is 
commonly recognized by courts that if 
a law is intended to do a certain thing, 
such object is clearly included in the 
wording of that law. The absence of 
a provision upon a certain point is 
proof that it was not expected that 
such a point should be included within 
the operations of the law. Congress 
has not authorized directly or indirect- 
ly the commercialization of the graz- 
ing resource. The present proposal of 
the Department of Agriculture has the 
effect of changing national policy. We 
can not accept or abide by such a 
change unless or until it is specifically 
and clearly required or authorized by 
Congress, which is the only body hav- 
ing power to make laws or define nz- 
tional policies relating to the National 
Forests. 


Even under the improved ten-year 
permit plan we are still considered as 
grazing our live stock upon these for- 
ests only through the sufferance of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and un- 
der such rules as he or a bureau creat- 
ed by him, may prescribe, without any 
legal redress whatever in the event 
that injustices may be done by such 
bureau or its agents. There surely can 
be no sound objections to bringing 
Forest Service laws into accord with 
all similar laws to the extent of pro- 
viding the opportunity for appeal to a 
disinterested judicial body when it is 
felt that the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture is unjust. 
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Breeding and Ram Sale 


I wish again to urge upon you the 
necessity of superior breeding and to 
pay tribute to S. W. McClure and F. R. 
Marshall, the one the father and the 
other the mainstay of the Ram Sale. 
This institution is of such proven 
worth and has been so great a factor 
in the upbuilding of our breeds and our 
flocks that it alone has made the Na- 
tional Wool Growers. Association 
worth while. It costs no more to run 
a superior sheep than it does a scrub 
and the former will earn 50 per cent 
more. 


Economy and Debts 
These are good times to practice 
economy in every direction and get 
out of debt. If operating on a sur- 
plus, we can sometimes be a little ex- 
travagant but never when in debt. 
There is a hidden danger in every 
debt and interest never sleeps. Too 
much debt in a broader sense means 
inflation and over-expansion, and 
these in turn mean over-production 
and lower prices. 

Organization 

I regret exceedingly to again call 
your attention to the lack of proper 
support to your association. This is 
true of not only the National but of 
most of your state associations. 

No investment which you can make 
today will pay you as well as proper 
support of your state and the Nationa! 
Associations. Your officers have done 
great work for you which I shall not 
detail. With new and great problems 
to solve and services to perform, you 
are slowly but surely slipping back. 
This is caused by lack of individual in- 
terest and the principle of “Let George 
do it.” George may be willing but 
must have the means with which to 
do. 


Secretary Marshall will point out to 
you your present financial situation 
and how it came about. This condition 
can not continue. Urgency demands 
that here and now ways and means 
must be effectively planned and car- 
ried out if your organization is to sur- 
vive and accomplish its mission. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 





The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
was held at Omaha, January 15-16-17. 
The attendance is reported as being 
large and the spirit prevailing reflect- 
ed the improved tone of the cattle 
markets. This improvement came 
after most of the range cattle raisers 
had finished shipping, but seems like- 
ly to continue. 

The convention was addressed by 
Secretary Wallace, Colonel Greeley, 
and other representatives of Govern- 
ment departments as well as by West- 
ern livestock men. 

President Bixby’s illness prevented 
his being present and the sessions 
were presided over by Vice-Presidents 
O’Donel and Burke. Old officers were 
re-elected. 

During the convention a telegram 
addressed to President Bixby and re- 
lating to the Forest Service situation 
was received. This telegram, signed 
by twelve Western Senators, was as 
follows: 

“When the movement to create 
Forest Reserves was inaugurated co- 
operation and assistance of the live- 
stock interests was solicited and se- 
cured through promises suggested and 
made that government supervision 
and reasonable regulation of the graz- 
ing areas within the forests would be 
undertaken by the Forestry Depart- 
ment and that a nominal fee not in 
excess of the cost of such supervision 
would be charged. It has recently de- 
veloped that there is a movement 
within the Forestry Department to in- 
crease grazing charges to a rate com- 
parable with that charged for the use 
of privately owned lands. Numerous 
expressions from the Members of Con- 
gress indicate that Congress is op- 
posed to such an increase and it has 
developed that the Forestry Depart- 
ment is now charging the users of the 
forest ranges three times the cost of 
supervision. We are of opinion that 
this is unjust and discriminatory un- 
fairness to the livestock industry and 
if you and your convention are of the 
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opinion that the Forestry Bureau 
should not charge grazing fees giving 
to them a return greater than the cost 
of their supervision of grazing and 
that Congress should enact such a law 
1 resolution from you and your con- 
vention memorializing Congress to 
that effect would be helpful. We are 
of the opinion that such a law can be 
enacted 
vention 
promise 
tion of 


and that you and your con- 
should not accept any com- 
but stand firm for the reduc- 
fees where they will not ag- 
eregate a sum greater than the total 
cost of grazing supervision.” 

U. S. Senators McNary, Stanfield, 
Gooding, Ashurst, Cameron, 
3ursum, Shortridge, Jones of 
\Vashington and Smoot of Utah. 

After the discussion of the report of 
the committee on Forest Service, the 
following resolution was adopted by 
the convention: 


Borah, 
Oddie, 


Whereas, from an original policy of 
charging the stockraising and ranch- 
settlers of the West a nominal fee to 
cover cost to the Government of reg- 
ulating and administering those parts 
of the ranges which were included 
within National Forest withdrawals, 
the officials in charge have constant- 
ly added to the rates until those now 
in effect represent generally a 300 per 
cent increase, with National Forest 
receipts from such grazing use now 
totaling per annum $2,340,000 as 
against a cost for regulating and ad- 
ministering such use of $680,000; and 


Whereas, a policy has now been 
laid down by the officials of finally 
setting aside, completely, all equities 
in these ranges acquired by the set- 
tlers as set forth above, with direct 
commercial exploitation of the same 
for further enlargement of the Na- 
tional Forest receipts, preliminary an- 
nouncements by the officials showing 
an intention to generally double again 
the present burden on this branch of 
the stockraising and ranching indus- 
try, despite the fact that since depar- 
ture from the original basis of fees 
on cost of administration, a process of 
confiscation in property investment 
values has been steadily progressing 
and multiplying, which now seems in 
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process of being carried to outright 
competition in a most discriminatory 
and un-American manner; now there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, by the American National 
Live Stock Association in convention 
assembled at Omaha, this 17th day of 
January, 1924, that we most strongly 
urge upon our legislative representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States, the dire need for serious con- 
sideration of this situation to the end 
that the rights and equities of those 
involved in this problem as to the 
status of their range and the 
charge for the same upon the National 
Forest ranges may be made a definite 
matter of law, with the charges there- 
for based on no greater rate than one 
equivalent to a reasonable cost of regu- 
lation and administration of the graz- 
ing use. 


use 


Other resolutions as adopted advo- 
cated: (1) a liberal policy of interna- 
tional relationship; (2) the repeal of 
Section 15-a of the Transportation 
Act; (3) an invetsigation of railroad 


expenditures; (4) a reduction in live- 
stock freight rates; (5) reasonable 
transportation rates on pure-bred ani- 
mals; (6) approval of the action of 
the National Transportation Confer- 
ence; (7) commendation of the admin- 
istration of the Packers ‘and Stock- 
yards Act; (8) opposition to the Ar- 
mour-Morris merger; (9) the enforce- 
ment of the Consent Decree; (10) a 
duty on hides; (11) new methods in 
predatory animal and rodent control; 
(12) the elimination of unnecessary 
marketing charges; (13) the purchase 
of war and navy meats from American 
sources; (14) the approval of co-oper- 
ative selling agencies; (15) commenda- 
tion of independent packers; (16) ap- 
preciation of work of the agricultura! 
representatives in Congress; (17) the 
supoprt of activities of state agricul- 
tural experiment stations and the De- 
partment of Agriculture; (18) more 
funds for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; and (19) the establish- 
ment of a livestock exhibit by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Grazing Administration and Charges on the National Forests 
The Convention Address of Chief Forester Colonel W. B. Greeley 


The National Forests contain ap- 
proximately 110 million acres of graz- 
ing land which in 1922 pastured nine 
million cattle, horses and sheep. The 
National Forest ranges are used by 
36,000 livestock producers and support 
approximately 21 per cent of the cat- 
tle and horses and 32 per cent of the 
sheep and goats in the eleven Western 
states. Aside from the National For- 
ests, there are fully 175 million acres 
of unreserved public land which pro- 
duces forage. The use of these enor- 
mous public ranges is a vital thing to 
the livestock industry of the West; 
and, as the Government servant 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the National Forests, I 
welcome the opportunity to discuss the 
policies and problems of range man- 
agement with representatives of the 
livestock industry. 


The Forest Service has handled the 
range lands within the National For- 
ests for eighteen years. The main 
things which we have sought to ac- 
complish have been to build up the 
productivity of these mountain pas- 
tures, to make them render the great- 
est service of which they are capa le 
in the development of the West, and 
to contribute their maximum to the 
stability and welfare of the livestock 
industry. One of the fixed points in 


our policy has been to connect the use . 


of National Forest ranges with the set- 
tlements and stock ranches in their 
vicinity so that mountain pasturage 
may supplement ranch-grown forage 
in a well-balanced and stable produc- 
tion of livestock products. 

During the past year, the Forest 
Service has made a fresh survey of 
its grazing policies and methods with 
a view to revising our ways of doing 
business so as to contribute still fur- 
ther to the stability and permanent 
interests of the livestock growers. In 
the revision of our regulations and in- 
structions we have had frequent and 
effective co-operation from the stock- 
men who use these ranges. As the re- 


sult, a complete revision of the Na- 
tional Forest grazing regulations has 
been submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which we believe will aid 
our permittees in stabilizing their busi- 
ness, in establishing favorable banking 
relations, and in recovering from the 
depressed conditions with which this 
industry has contended for 
years. 

The high points in the revision are 
the issuance of range permits for per- 
iods of ten years, further emphasis 


several 





Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service 


upon the ownership of ranch property 
or improvements sufficient to afford a 
well-balanced and efficient stock-rais- 
ing enterprise, and the establishment 
of exemption limits which will protect 
the livestock producer from future re- 
ductions below the point which repre- 
sents an economic and profitable herd. 

The Forest Service will always re- 
gard the encouragement of rational 
land settlement as a primary object in 
the administration of both the range 
and timber resources on the National 
Forests. But in keeping with the 


trend of economic development, and 
to provide adequate security for the 
livestock enterprises which require 
stable conditions, we believe that 
greater permanency in the tenure of 
National Forest range uses is now 
justified. The security thus afforded 
will not only promote the welfare of 
the livestock business, particularly its 
recovery from the existing crisis, but 
will also encourage sound economic 
development and permanency of set- 
tlement in these regions as a whole. 
Consequently our revision of the Na- 
tional Forest range regulations has 
been directed primarily toward greater 
stability in the use of these areas by 
the nearby and dependent stock ranch- 
ers. 

The proper charge for grazing on 
the National Forests is not only a 
very live topic, but has an important 
relationship to the security of tenure 
in the use of these ranges. After many 
years of free grazing, a fee of from 
3 to 4 cents per month for cattle was 
required in 1906 by Secretary James 
Wilson. These initial fees did little 
more than cover the cost of adminis- 
tration, although that factor does not 
appear to have been given particular 
attention at the time. At any rate, 
the secretary gave notice that the 
rates would be advanced when market 
conditions should warrant it. The 
grazing fees have been advanced from 
time to time, particularly in 1917 and 
1919, when the rates now in effect 
were established. These rates average 
about 11%4 cents per month for cattle 
and about 3 cents per month for sheep. 
At the time when they were approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, they 
were designed to approach roughly the 
commercial value of the forage on the 
National Forests. It is worth while 
noting that they return more than 
three times the cost of administering 
the grazing on the National Forests. 

The boom of 1919 in livestock pro- 
ducts carried the prevailing value of 
Western range lands in private owner- 
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ship far beyond the rates established 
in the National Forests. An effort was 
made in Congress at that time to re- 
quire an immediate increase of 200 or 
300 per cent in the grazing fees. The 
Forest Service opposed such a course; 
first, because we believed that the 
livestock business was in an abnor- 
mal and inflated condition; and sec- 
ond, because we felt that it would be 
bad faith to increase the charges dur- 
ing the life of the five-year perm‘ts 
which had previously been issued. We 
felt that such a change would tend to 
break down the very stability in the 
use of National Forest ranges which 
we were seeking to build up. We ask- 
ed that the matter be left in our own 
hands and assured the members of 
Congress who were active in seeking 
an immediate increase that we would 
make an exhaustive study of the value 
of the National Forest ranges, to be 
followed by a readjustment of the 
grazing fees at the proper time. 


The range appraisals which have 
been conducted during the past three 
years have had two starting points. 
The first was to drop the flat rates 
applied over large regions and appraise 
each range unit in accordance with its 
accessibility, the quality of its forage, 
its water resources, and other factors 
affecting its value to the stockman 
who uses it. This is necessary as a 
matter of equity between range users. 
The second starting point was to find 
out what private range lands compar- 
able to those on the National Forests 
in their quality and accessibility are 
actually worth. We know of no bet- 
ter or more practical way of getting 
at the real value of the forage on Gov- 
ernment land. 


We have not selected private lands 
for this comparison indiscriminately. 
Of the 17% million acres of private 
range lands investigated, covering 3,000 
ownerships or rentals, four million 
acres showing the highest values have 
been thrown out of court. These four 
million acres show a cost to the stock- 
man of from 35 to 65 cents per month 
per head of cattle. They were thrown 
out of consideration because they were 
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clearly more accessible than the Na- 
tional Forest ranges, or better in qual- 
ity, or because their values reflected 
extreme competition or included other 
elements than the forage itself, such 
as water rights or the control of ad- 
jacent land. 

We have not taken the values on 
private land for only the last two or 
three years. We have searched out 
the rentals paid or the cost of land in 
the ownership of stockmen. for the 
past eight, ten, or twelve years and 
used the averages representing these 
periods. The resulting private land 
values obtained are 30 per cent less 
than the average would have been had 
only 1922 and 1923 been considered. 

In all, figures covering 8,145,000 
acres of cattle range, in over 1,200 dif- 
ferent holdings, have been used; to- 
gether with 5,548,000 acres of sheep 
range in 740 different holdings. They 
show that the average cost of the 
cattle range is about 20 cents per head 
per month and the average cost of the 
sheep range is a little over 7 cents per 
head per month. 

The spread in the figures for sheep 
range is from 2.3 cents in South Da- 
kota to something over 4 cents in the 
Southwest and 10 cents in California 
and over 13 cents per head per month 
in the Blue Mountain region of Oregon. 

The field appraisers of the Service 
have worked out tentative grazing 
fees for the various National Forests, 
adjusted as fairly as may be to the ac- 
cessibility and quality of their ranges. 
A large part of the private lands on 
which values were secured are direct- 
ly intermingled with National Forest 
lands and now grazed, under our pri- 
vate land regulation, in common with 
the adjacent forest areas and under 
exactly the same restrictions. Such 
lands permit a direct and conclusive 
comparison. The tentative fees indi- 
cate that on about thirty National 
Forest range allotments the present 
rates are too high, but that on a large 
majority of them the prevailing rates 
are too low. * * * 

These tentative range appraisals re- 
flect so many local conditions and in- 
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volve so many local variations between 
the 36,000 permittees on the National 
Forests, that it is impossible to ex- 
press their net result accurately. As 
a broad indication, however, their ap- 
plication would increase the average 
fee for cattle from about 1114 to about 
20 cents per month, and the average 
fee for sheep from about 3 cents to 
about 6 cents per month. 

Whatever else may be said about 
the range appraisal, it has not been 
a star chamber proceeding. The co- 
operation of our range users has been 
sought at each important step. - The 
tentative fees worked out are being 
submitted to the state and local asso- 
ciations of livestock producers in all 
National Forest regions. The stock- 
men have been requested to investi- 
gate the facts from which our figures 
have been derived and to furnish the 
Forest Service with their criticisms. 
No grazing fees will be approved by 
me until the livestock producers af- 
fected have had ample opportunity to 
study our field appraisals; nor until 
any comments or protests which they 
may wish to submit have been care- 
fully considered. We have put all of 
our cards upon the table and there 
is plenty of time to study everything 
in the deck before final action in the 
matter is taken. * * * 

I know that many stockmen oppose 
the word “commercial” in connection 
with the appraisal of the National 
Forest ranges. We must recognize the 
fact, however, that whatever we may 
say about it or, indeed, however Con- 
gress may legislate about it, the forage 
on the National Forests is a commer- 
cial commodity. It is exactly like any 
other forage. Forage is one of the 
great commercial commodities of the 
Western states, and its character in 
that respect is not changed by the 
property lines between the Govern- 
ment’s land and somebody’s else land. 
Range is bought and sold or rented 
every day. It has its markets and its 
prices. It is just as much a commer- 
cial commodity of the West as are the 
livestock products which are derived 
from it or the timber or the minerals 
of this region. 
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Furthermore, it is only fair to point 
out that the users of the National For- 
est ranges have for many years com- 
mercialized their forage. The fact that 


grazing fees have not reflected its. 


actual value does not mean for a mo- 
ment that the value does not exist. 
Instead of being paid to the Govern- 
ment it has been converted into 
bonuses on live stock or ranches which 
carry National Forest grazing prefer- 
ences. This is not a practice which 
the Government countenances; but it 
is something that can not be eradi- 
cated because the element of commer- 
cial value is there, and being there it 
is bound to be converted into concrete 
terms from the ordinary operation of 
business laws. 

We must also recognize the fact 
that while the National Forests were 
created primarily for the conservation 
of timber and water, the Service rec- 
ognizes forage as one of their great 
resources, and is organized to perpe- 
tuate and utilize this great resource 
permanently on all fours with the 
ether resources within the National 
Forests. 

I believe that we must seek a sound 
business basis in handling the National 
Forests. They are protected and ad- 
ministered at public cost. They should 
finance an extensive system of range 
improvements. They must pay a reg- 
ular quota of receipts into the county 
road and school funds. They are be- 
ing capitalized on a property basis for 
the construction of an extensive sys- 
tem of highways. Personally I can not 
justify the elimination of reasonable 
commercial considerations in the val- 
uation of National Forest ranges any 
more than I can in the valuation of 
their standing timber. 

This does not mean that grazing 
permits should be knocked off to the 
highest bidder. The correlation be- 
tween National Forest ranges and the 
established livestock ranches in their 
Vicinity is a fixed point in our entire 
policy. It should never be pulled up. 
But I do not believe that it is fair that 
the 20 or 30 per cent of Western live- 
stock growers who benefit from this 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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FEDERAL POLICIES AFFECTING 
WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
GRAZING 


The Convention Addresss of Governor 
J. G. Scrugham of Nevada 


Friends, I came her at the request 
of a number of citizens of the State of 
Nevada who believe that the funda- 
mental principles which have been 
enunciated by Colonel Greeley are so 
fallacious, so discriminatory and so 
pernicious that they threaten the life 
of the very industry itself. Now, Col- 
onel Greeley, at the outset, I want to 
tell you that I came not here to at- 
tempt to shoot you at sunrise. We 
have the lethal gas method of execu- 
tion in the State of Nevada. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Colonel Greeley, at the outset, I 
want to tell you there is no personal 
feeling in this matter. We have a high 
regard for you; we have a high regard 
for Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. However, I believe the 
attitude you are taking in saying the 
in these Intermoun- 
tain states, on which the livelihood of 
the people depends, is largely the prop- 
erty of the United States government 
and must be administered for the gov- 
ernment is exactly the same narrow, 
bigoted spirit that Lord Plymouth 
proclaimed in England before the Rev- 
olutionary War when he said the Am- 
erican colonies were the property of 
the crown and must be administerd for 
the benefit of the crown. 

Take the State of Nevada,— the 
smallest state in the United States in 
population, perhaps in wealth. Why 
have we been held down? Why are 
we today facing a shrinking, shrink- 
ing, shrinking population? 


lands which lie 


It is be- 
cause of this principle of exploiting the 
resources of our state for the so-called 
benefit of the entire United States. 
When you say that this principle of the 
livestock men asking for special fav- 
ors is raw, I will tell you from our 
point of view we believe that the prin- 
ciple that you are proposing to put into 


effect is raw. This is nothing new. 
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This principle has been fought through 
all history. 

What is the purpose of organized 
government? Is it to exploit the re- 
sources of the land in which we live 
for the benefit of somebody else? That 
principle has been fought out repeat- 
edly. It was the cause of the Revo- 
lutionary War. It almost caused the 
breaking up of the Colonies in 1789 
before the Constitution was adopted. 
In 1790, Alexander Hamilton first pro- 
posed a system of land ownership for 
the benefit of those who lived on it, 
for the benefit of the states in which 
they were located. In 1840, through 
the efforts of Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton and Andrew Jackson, the then 
President, the policy was firmly fixed 
that the areas within the respective 
states, so far as possible, and the pub- 
lic domain, so far as possible, should be 
for the benefit and the happiness and 
the prosperity of the settlers who lived 
on that land. Andrew Jackson’s mess- 
age to the Congres in 1841 gave the 
fundamental principle for which we are 
fighting and for which we must fight 
if we are to progress and develop as 
we are entitled to do. He said, brief- 
ly, “far better that these public dom- 
ains be administered for the benefit of 
those who live thereon.” 


Now, friends, what is the answer? I, 
for one, believe that temporizing would 
be foolish. We are at a time in our 
political life—and I thank God for it— 
wher we are no longer dominated by 
a few leaders from a favored district. 
Thank God, during the past two or 
three years, truculent minorites, rep- 
resenting the West, and the Middle 
West, and the Far West, if you please, 
have broken the rule of the few. Very 
significant a few days ago was the 
change in the rules of Congress. 





Friends, the opportunity lies before us 


as it never did before to bring about a 
new conception, a fair conception, of 
what constitutes the rights of our In- 
termountain States. 

In Nevada we have 70,000,000 acres 
of land. How many of those 70,000,- 
000 acres of land bear the burden of 
state government and contribute di- 
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rectly to the organized society of the 
state? Only about seven or eight mil- 
lion. In the Eastern and Middle West 
states the entire acreage of the state 
pays the taxes, share and share alike, 
for the building of roads, for the build- 
ing of schools, for the maintenance and 
upkeep of their government. Do we 
have that condition here? I am speak- 
ing of my own state. I do not know 
conditions of other states. In my state 
a small handful of people has to bear 
the burden of: carrying on the gov- 
ernment. I, for one, believe we have a 
vested right in those other sixty-odd 
million acres of land. I, for one, be- 
lieve it is an outrage when a bureau, 
or the head of a bureau, or a cabinet 
officer says, “This is the property of 
the United States and must be admin- 
istered for the benefit of the United 
States.” We are a sovereign state of 
the Union. That land lies within our 
borders, and we are entitled to admin- 
ister that land for the benefit of our 
citizens, in order that it may pay a 
just proportion of our expenses of or- 
ganized government because the pur- 
pose of government after all is funda- 
mentally to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of all our people within that 
state. 

We have plenty of grounds for argu- 
ment, abundant grounds for argument, 
both in precedent and policy. Take the 
Great Lakes, a natural resource, lying 
in a typical, well populated Middle 
West section,—property of the United 
States government. The Government 
spends large sums of money in the 
porpagation of fish within those lakes. 
What do you think the people of the 
country who depend upon that for a 
food supply would say if the bureau 
of fisheries should come and say, “Ev- 
ery man who fishes in this lake shall 
pay ten cents, twenty cents, thirty 
cents, for every fish that is caught 
there?” What would the people in 
the Mississippi River Valley say if they 
were told, “All of you people down 
here must pay 5, 10, 15 or 20 dollars 
an acre because we are protecting your 
lands from flood, and you are being 
subsidized; you are getting a bonus 
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of that much?” I could multiply such 
instances. There is no difference in 
them. It is simply that the East, 
through its representation in Congress, 
through the gentlemen who are in 
charge of the various bureaus there 
have been led, more through custom 
perhaps than anything else, to look on 
the public domain in these far Western 
States as something that is their prop- 
erty and not the property of the citi- 
zens within the state, as something in 
which the citizens of the state have 
no right whatever but as the property 
of those who live in far removed 
places and who do not understand our 
conditions or our problems through 
twenty years of life on the desert. Are 
look on while these things which have 
been built up for our states are taken 
away? 

I want to read briefly from this let- 
ter, which I believe was given out by 
Colonel Greeley: 

“After many conferences with the 
Secretary, members of Congress, 
stockmen, and members of this office, 
at which the present condition of the 
livestock industry was fully consider- 
ed, the Secretary has decided that the 
industry is in no position to stand an 
increase in the grazing fees in 1925.” 

“In announcing this change of plan 
I should like to point out specifically 
that we do not depart from the com- 
mercial principle in establishing graz- 
ing fees.” 

In other words, “We do not depart 
from the principle that the public lands 
of the West shall be exploited for the 
benefit of the United States govern- 
ment, rather than for the benefit of the 
states in which those lands lie.” This 
is sharp and clear cut. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. 
I, for one, do not believe it is time for 
compromise or temporizing. Never be- 
fore in my brief political observation 
has there been a time that is so propi- 
tuous and so favorable, due to the even 
balance of the parties in power, where 
the rights—not bonus or subsidy, but 
rights of the Intermountain States can 
so well be enforced for recognition. 
(Prolonged applause and cheers.) 
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WOOL PRICES AND RAG IMPORTS 


In the effort to beat down the grow- 
er’s idea of wool prices some represen- 
tatives of the trade traveling in the 
West have been peddling alarming re- 
ports regarding imports of substitutes. 
A 40 per cent reduction in 1924 con- 
sumption of virgin wools is the dire 
prediction of one of the distributors of 
this information who has counselled 
growers to protect themselves by early 
sales. Strangely enough the distributor 
of this particular piece of fiction is 
anxious to contract clips at his own 
ideas of present value. This mis-state- 
ment regarding increased imports of 
wool substitutes in some cases is at- 
tributed to a low rate of duty on such 
material. The facts in the situation are 
these: 

1. Paragraph 1105 of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act provides the following 
rates of duty upon wool substitutes: 

“Top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, and ring waste, 31 cents per 
pound; garnetted waste, 24 cents per 
pound; noils, carbonized, 24 cents per 
pound; noils, not carbonized, 19 cents 
per pound; thread or yarn waste, and 
all other wool wastes not specially pro- 
vided for, 16 cents per pound; shoddy, 
and wool extract, 16 cents per pound; 
mungo, woolen rags and flocks, 7% 
cents per pound.” 

2. The 1923 imports of wool sub- 
stitutes have been less than one-half 
of the amounts imported in 1922. 


Imports of Wool Substitutes in 1922 


and 1923 
Imported in November, 1922— 
Noils Wool Rags Wastes Total 
2,375,091 450,541 478,271 3,303,903 
Imported in Ro 1923— 
208,261 124,737 215,659 1,548,652 


Total rags, PP waste and reworked wools 
imported during first 11 months 1922... “sae 461,644 


Total rags, noils, waste and reworked woo 
imported during first 11 months 1923 “23, 822,387 


Misrepresentation of facts with a 
view to deceive wool growers as to 
actual value constitutes nothing less 
than an attempt to obtain money un- 
der false pretence. The abeve figures 
published by the Government contain 
all that is necessary to refute this dis- 
honest attempt to beat down prices by 
the use of false statements in respect 
to the importation of wool substitutes. 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUS 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


By A. C. Mills, Melbourne, Australia 
Melbourne, December 17, 1923. 


The wool market remains remark- 
ably firm, and new records, as far as 
prices are concerned, are being creat- 
ed almost every week. Whether this 
booming, shall we call it, indicates 
a really healthy state of affairs or not 
it is difficult to say. There are not a 
few far seeing men connected with the 
trade, and the selling end at that, so 
they cannot be accused of bias, who 
fear that such extreme rates as now 
obtain must lead to a serious slump. 
On the other hand there are those 
who believe current values are justi- 
fied by the statistical position, and it 
must be confessed that there is much 
to be said in favor of the latter argu- 
ment. 


It becomes more and more evident 
as the season progresses that the 
Australian clip is lighter than at first 
forecasted. When shearing com- 
menced in July it was thought the 
total would be fully 1,750,000 bales, 
but these estimates have now been 
reduced to 1,650,000, and in some 
quarters to 1,600,000 bales. When it 
is added that the 1921-22 clip was 
nearly 2,000,000 bales it will be seen 
that there is a very real shortage. 
What is perhaps more to the point, 
there is no chance of that shortage be- 
ing made up during the next season. 
Taking eastern and central Australia 
as a whole the autumn and winter 
lambing was poor, which means a fair 
proportion of the natural increase was 
lost. To aggravate the position, a 
good deal of New South Wales and 
Queensland has been more or less 
under drought influences during the 
winter and spring, and even if the 
actual losses of stock are not heavy 
the sheep are necessarily unthrifty 
and will cut light next shearing. 

Another factor that must not be 
lost sight of when considering the 
market is that the stocks of war-time 
carry-over wool held by Bawra are 
steadily approaching extinction. The 
total holdings on November 30th last 
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were some 193,000 bales Australian 
and 77,000 bales New Zealand. Twelve 
months ago they were 576,000 bales 
stralian and 365,000 bales New 


ingly I. will confine myself to 
that the remarkable run of 


(Vigtoria) last week when no fewer 


ed. | The wools under offer comprised 
some of the best grown in the West- 
ern district of Victoria, which as far 
as fineness and quality are concerned, 
is paramount to saying in the world. 
The records mentioned were: Super 
Merino fleece sold to 90c per 
pound, broken Merino fleece to 75'%c, 
Merino first pieces to 7lc, Merino 
lambs to 78'%c, Merino bellies to 6lc, 
comeback lambs to 66%c, crossbred 
fleece to 63c, and crossbred lambs to 
52c per pound. 

The foregoing prices for Merino 
broken fleeces, first pieces, and bellies, 
and for comeback lambs and crossbred 
lambs are Australasian records. The 
Australasian record for all seasons for 
Merino fleece is, I think, 99c per 
pound, for Merino lambs 83c, and for 
comeback fleece 84%4c. 

With such prices ruling buying is 
naturally very keen and the lots 
passed in at auction are few. Amieri- 
can firms .continue to dominate the 
position in all qualities down to 56’s, 
not only with super wools, but also 
good topmaking sorts. They are un- 
doubtedly being helped in this con- 
nection by the present rate of ex- 
change, which is all in favor of the 
dollar. Japan has been a fairly heavy 
buyer, and, moreover, in a somewhat 
wider range of qualities than of late, 
while Yorkshire has been active Con- 
tinental. buyers, although nothing like 
as keen as earlier in the season, con- 
tinue to take a large share of the of- 
ferings, more especially in oddments, 
which is all the more surprising in 
view of the unfortunate complications 
in central Europe. Not the least sat- 
isfactory feature of the auctions is the 
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strong and sustained support accorded 


the market by Australian manufac- 
turers. 
While seasonal conditions in 


Queensland and the northern half of 
New South Wales leave much to be 
desired on account of the dryness, the 
south and west of the continent has 
little to complain of. Fat stock are 
keeping their condition fairly well and 
are still fetching solid prices in the 
southern states, even if they are not 
quite so high as a month ago. Shorn 
sheep, which are in heavy supply, have 
receded a little since last writing. Cat- 
tle are also down, but lambs, thanks 
to the strong buying of frozen meat 
exporters, are very firm. Stores, par- 
ticularly sheep, are equally firm, ow- 
ing to the insistent demand on the 
part of graziers for stocking up pur- 
poses. 

A futile strike on the part of cold 
storage hands hung up the lamb ex- 
port trade in Victoria the best part of 
a fortnight during November. Prac- 
tically all killing was stopped and as 
the trouble occurred just when the 
packing houses were particularly busy 
the pecuniary loss must have been 
heavy. Live lambs intended for the 
freezing chamber are not the sort of 
commodity that can be held over in- 
definitely and large numbers had to 
be shorn and sold back to graziers. 
The majority of packers have been 
killing since the trouble was settled 
but it is obvious the export season is 
rapidly drawing to a close. As indi- 
cated above, prices are high. 
Lamb carcasses last week were cost- 
ing shippers fully 1514 cents per pound 
in the Melbourne market, which is 
generally recognized as being quite 2 
cents a pound above the existing over- 
sea parity. 


very 


Exports of lamb from Australia dur- 
ing November were some 333,000 car- 
casses. Early in the month it was anti- 
cipated the shipments would reach the 
half million mark, but the strike pull- 
ed the numbers down. Very little 
frozen mutton is being exported at 
present, last month’s clearance being 
only 35,000 carcasses. 
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Four Notable State Conventions—Idaho, Utah, Oregon, Washington 


IDAHO 


In holding its annual convention at 
Pocatello, the Idaho Wool Growers 
\ssociation prepared the way for a 
state-wide membership and for inter- 
est and support from wool growers 
in all parts of the state. This prepar- 
ation for stronger organization was 
added to by President Sproat’s insist- 
ence upon the selection of a new presi- 
dent, which was followed by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Clyde Bacon of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Mr. Ben Darrah of Shoshone 
was elected vice-president and the of- 
nce of secretary was held open tor 
action of the executive committee. 

While the attendance at the morn- 
ing session was not so large as had 
been hoped for, the afternoon meet- 
ing was well attended. President 
Hagenbarth was present at the fore- 
noon session and, as an Idaho wool 
grower and member of the association, 
discussed the sheepman’s outlook and 
emphasized the wool industry’s need 
of stronger state and national organi- 
zations. 

The question of Forest Service reg- 
ulations and grazing fees was present- 
ed by Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the 
Nevada association. 

The problem of lamb market stabili- 
zation through regulation of shipments 
was presented in a very interesting 
and instructive way by Mr. M. C. Ben- 
edict, supervisor of the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest. The Forest Service of- 
ficials have an excellent opportunity 
for obtaining data as to volume and 
dates of prospective shipments and can 
render a large service in future or- 
ganization undertakings to inform 
shippers as to probable supplies and 
arrivals at the various markets. 

Observations on pasturage for lambs 
prior to entering the feed lots were 
the subject of an address by E. F. 
Rinehart of the State Department of 
\gricultural Extension. Claude Wake- 
land of Parma, Idaho, discussed the 
alfalfa weevil, which has been caus: 
ing so much alarm to Idaho hay rais- 
ers and stockmen. Dr. J. S. Dade, in- 


spector for the Board of Sheep Com- 
missioners, reported that for the first 
time in nine years the state was en- 
tirely free from scab. 

The opinions and plans of the sheep- 
men in relation to public questions 
and matters administered by state 
and Government officials were ex- 
pressed in resolutions, which (1) ap- 
proved the present “most excellent 
protective tariff law”; (2) commended 
the friendly and co-operative attitude 
of the State Game Department and 
pledged co-operation in game propa- 
gation; (3) urged liberal appropria- 
tions for the work of the Biological 
Survey; (4) recommended the repeal 
of the present bounty law; (5) pro- 
tested against the high assessment 
values on grazing lands; (6) petition- 
ed the State Board of Equalization to 
reduce sheep values to those of 1923; 
(7) protested against the commerciali- 
zation of the national forests and in- 
creases in grazing fees and urged Con- 
gressional action to prescribe the basis 
of charges; (8) approved the plan of 
paying assessments of one cent per 
head on sheep marketed as a means 
of supporting the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; 
(9) urged the National Wool Growers 
Association to take up the problem of 
co-operative wool marketing. 


UTAH 


Three hundred Utah wool growers 
were present at their association’s an- 
nual convention held at Salt Lake 
City, January 21st. The large attend- 
ance and the interest shown indicated 
Utah’s strong determination to secure 
the benefits of organized effort. 

President Crane was detained by 
sickness which has confined him to 
his home for several months. Vice- 
President Candland occupied the chair. 
The program had been prepared to 
provide for the exposition of informa- 
tion upon subjects of peculiar interest 
to Utah stockmen at this time. Prom- 
inent among these were predatory ani- 
mals and taxation. 


The predatory animal question can 
always be depended upon to bring a 
free expression of opinion from Utah 
sheepmen. The situation had been 
added to since last year’s convention 
by the governor’s veto of a. bill pro- 
viding for special assessments on 
sheep, the funds to be used entirely 
in co-operation with the Biological 
Survey. It was decided to create a 
committee of fourteen to represent dif- 
ferent sections of the state whose duty 
shall be the drafting of a bill to be 
presented to the next convention with 
a view to introduction in the state leg- 
islature. 


The chairman of the State Board of 
Equalization explained the policies and 
methods of his board in determining 
tax values and gave assurance that an 
adjustment could be made upon claims 
presented prior to July. The conven- 
tion voted in favor of a rate not higher 
than $7 per head on range ewes and 
$12 per head on registered stock. It 
was also recommended that a flat valu- 
ation of $2.50 per acre be placed upon 
all grazing lands except such as, on 
careful inspection, shall be found to 
have a higher value. 


Forest Service matters furnished 
material for an impromptu debate be- 
tween the Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
Secretary Marshall insisted that the 
present move toward the commercial- 
ization of grazing was a change of 
Government policy, while Colonel 
Greeley contended that as far back as 
the administration of Secretary Wil- 
son it was the policy to charge for for- 
age at rates equal to full value. The 
convention resolution on this subject 
called upon the state administration 
and the Congressional delegation “to 
use every effort possible for a reason- 
able adjustment of this question for 
the general welfare of our state as a 
A standing committee was 
appointed to co-operate with the gov- 
ernor and the Congressional represent- 
atives on this question. 


whole.” 
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The formation of county and district 
wool growers’ associations was also 
provided for by resolution to work in 
affiliating with the state association. 
Approval was given to the plan of 
levying assessments through the local 
sufficient to 
same and to contribute 


associations in amounts 
maintain the 
equitable quotas for the state and na- 
tional bodies. 

Other resolutions (1) recommended 
co-operation of all units of wool grow- 
ers’ organizations with the Farm Bu- 
reau; (2) opposed any lowering of 
the present tariffs on wool and meats; 
(3) favored action by the present Con- 
gress to provide duties upon imported 
hides and fats; (4) opposed “any ex- 
tension or further control of the pub- 
lic domain by the Federal or state 
governments ;” and (5) condemned the 
policy of the California quarantine of- 
ficials in their recent embargo against 
the movement of stock from Utah to 
California points for slaughter pur- 
poses. 

The old officers were re-elected and 
under their administration, supported 
by an active and interested member- 
ship, the Utah Association is now in 
the strongest position since its organ- 
ization and is certain to continue its 
growth and increase its service to the 
industry of the state. 


OREGON 

The twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation was held at Pendleton, Janu- 
ary 28th and 29th, with two hundred 
members in attendance. As at other 
conventions, the Forest Service ques- 
tions were to the front. In his annual 
address, President Fred Falconer said: 

“We believe ourselves right in de- 
manding that grazing areas in na- 
tional forests be not commercialized 
and that the original policy inaugur- 
ated when these forests were created 
We were assured when 
forests were created that it was for the 


be followed. 


sole purpose of saving forests from 
destruction and protecting grazing 
areas and that the Forest Service would 
charge a fee no greater than necessary 
to’ maintain the cost of administering 
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grazing areas. Grazing fees now great- 
ly exceed the cost of administration 
of all grazing areas and if they are 
revised it should be downward.” 
President Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional Association also addressed the 
convention on the first day and in re- 
ferring to the Forest Service situation 
expressed opposition to the announced 
policy of commercializing grazing in 
the forests. He stated that such a 
plan carried out would result in land- 
lordism, which would be as unsatis- 
factory in America as in Ireland. “The 
American Revolution fought 
against absentee landlordism and the 


was 


commercialization of the forests is the 
same in principle,” said Mr. Hagen- 
barth. 

The convention was also addressed 
by Charles J. Brand of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who explain- 
ed the provisions and object of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, now before Con- 
gress, and which framed 
the direction of Secretary 


was under 
Wallace. 
This bill provides for the creation of 
an Export Commission, the work of 
which it is believed would solve the 
present problem in respect to wheat 
prices. 

The Forest Service’s view of the 
grazing fee question was presented in 
an address prepared by Colonel Gree- 
ley and read at the convention by C. 
E. Rachford. 

The report of the committee on For- 
matters 
markably clear and forceful exposition 


est Service contained a re- 
of the fallacy to interpret competitive 
market price as the equivalent of act- 
ual or commercial value. The _ re- 
port of this committee is printed sep- 
arately in this issue. 

Other subjects as outlined in the 
program for discussion by the conven- 
tion included an Agricultural Plan for 
Oregon; The Relation of Sheep and 
Wool Production to other Oregon [n- 
terests; The Western Tariff Associa- 
tion; Livestock Sanitation ; Co-opera- 
tive Wool Marketing. 

The association, according to the 
resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion: (1) opposed the creation of ad- 
ditional game preserves; (2) endorsed 
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the National Live Stock and Meat 


Board; (3) approved the Fordney- 
McCumber bill; (4) opposed state 
laws antagonistic to stockmen of 


neighboring states; (5) approved Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill; (6) endorsed the 
work of the Extension Service and 
Station; (7) 


the demand for 


Experiment reaffirmed 


state truth-in-fabric 
laws; (8) opposed commercialization 
of the 
commended the Pacific Co-operative 
Wool (10) 
recommended co-operative wool mar- 
(11) ap- 
propriations for the U. S. Biological 
Survey and state co-operation § in 
that (12) Ore- 


gon agricultural program as outlined 


National Forest grazing; (9) 


Growers; endorsed and 


keting; favored increased 
5S 


office ; endorsed the 
by the Agricultural College; and (13) 
favored further trial of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Transportation Act. 

Support of the work of the National 
Association was pledged by all grow- 
ers present at the convention through 
the signing of the cards authorizing 
deduct 
per head from sales proceeds and to 
forward the amount to the Nationai 
Wool Growers This 
pledge also provides that in case sheep 


commission men to one cent 


Association. 


are sold at home the raiser will remit 
a corresponding amount direct to the 
National office. 


WASHINGTON 


Enthusiasm in and financial 
support of the National Wool Growers 


Association was 2 feature of the con- 


moral 


vention of the Washington wool grow- 
ers held at Yakima, January 30th and 
31st. 

Washington sheepmen were the par- 
ents of the idea, born at the 1923 Na- 
tional convention at Spokane of sup- 
National 
assessments of one cent per head on 


porting the office with an 
all sheep marketed. Pledge cards sign- 
ed at the convention and subsequently 
represent 600,000, almost 100 per cent 
of the sheep produced in that state. 

. The has 


Washington association 


three active and influential lady mem- 


bers who were prominent in the con- 
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vention: Mrs. Etta Vessey, Mrs. R. T. 
ifarford and Mrs. Chas. Porter. 

The members were seriously inter- 
ested in a proposal to create a new 
national park in the vicinity of Mt. 
\dams which would cancel the graz- 
ing permits of 30,000 sheep. 
vention went strongly on record in this 


The con- 


matter in a resolution which stated 
that “we are unalterably opposed to 
the passage of this bill, bearing in mind 
always that the already established 
policies of the Forest Service provide 
for the use of desirable locations for 
camping purposes and provide the 
machinery whereby tourists, sports- 
men and other pleasure-seeking trav- 
elers may enjoy special privileges in 
the national forests, which latter policy 
receives our most hearty commenda- 


tion. 
The Forest Service had selected the 
\Vashington association meeting for 


the occasion of presenting the results 


§ the reappraisal of grazing fees in 
that state. T. B. Lenzie, range inspec- 
tor for the Wenatchee, Chelan, Rain- 
ier, Okanogan Forests, stated that the 
new fees will reach 634 cents per head 
per month in some cases and in others 
On the Colville Forest the 


/ 


new rate amounts to 7% cents per 


534 cents. 
month. The convention went on rec- 
ord as unalterably opposed to the con- 
templated increases in the grazing fees. 

\n enthusiastic reception was ac- 
who 


corded President 


stated: 


Hagenbarth, 


“Just because you are prosperous 
today, don’t get careless. 

“Don’t think for a minute your fights 
re all behind you. They are not. 
Chey are ahead of you. I don’t want 
to alarm you nor the bankers, nor hurt 
your credits, but I want to serve no- 
tice that you all must stand shoulder 
to shoulder and be prepared for what- 
ever turns up. Eleven bills have been 
ntroduced in Congress, chiefly from 
New York and Massachusetts, by rep- 
resentatives of the East, who, in their 
short-sighted selfishness, are attacking 
the tariff on wool.” 

Dr. S. W. McClure, manager of the 


\Vestern Tariff Association, character- 
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ized himself as the “official scold” of 
the wool growers. He urged stronger 
organization, saying: 

“No organization anywhere in the 
world has ever rendered its members 
and the industry it represents such ser- 
the National Wool Growers 
Association has rendered to you. 


vice as 


“Republican leaders told us the day 
of protection had passed, because we 
had loaned the outside world $12,000,- 
000,000, and in order to liquidate we 
would have to receive their goods in 
exchange. The task seemed hopeless, 
but we had a tariff enacted. No one 
else helped. The wool growers asso- 
ciation did the whole thing.” 

The convention’s wool marketing 
committee supported the present co- 
The 


committee also urged better prepara- 


operative marketing agencies. 
tion of clips in the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We favor a more careful handling 
of our wool clip by a closer segrega- 
tion of grades of wool and a more 
careful attention to the tying of fleeces 
showing the flesh side out and urge 
upon state agricultural colleges that 
special courses in the study of wool, 
wool grading, wool marketing and 
shearing be given.” 

The Washington convention is al- 
ways a business occasion and many 
important problems of home and out- 
side interests are thrashed out. At 
this year’s convention, the question of 
charges at Eastern feed yards and sta- 
bilization of markets was fully can- 
vassed and the members’ expressed 
their attitude in the following reso- 
lution : 

“Be it resolved, that all members 
of the Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation heartily endorse the proposal 
of arranging shipments with other 
growers so that a few cars from each 
individual may go forward from time 
to time as lambs are prime and there- 
by avoid such gluts as have so fre- 
quently happened in the past.” 

The convention also endorsed the 
McNary-Haugen Wheat Export Com- 
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mission bill and recommended further 
trial of the Esch-Cummins Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. 


After full conference with State Game 
officials, the convention voted in favor 
of a resolution presented as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that we, the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association, do 
hereby go on record as giving our ap- 
proval to the work being done by the 
State and County Game officials and 
by the various associations of sports- 
men throughout the state, and that 
we will pledge them our support and 
co-operation in their work,—But we'll 
shoot the bear.” 

The officers for the coming year 
are T. J. Drumheller, president; Wm. 
McGuffie, vice-president; and J. F. 
Sears, secretary. 





1924 SHEARING RATES 


Utah 


Members of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association in a meeting held at Salt 
Lake City agreed that the rates to be 
paid in 1924 should not exceed 12% 
cents per head for range sheep and 
that the shearer should pay for his 
board. 


Oregon 


The shearing committee of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association at the 
recent convention recommended “that 
the price of shearing remain the same 


as last year, but in no case to be 


greater than 12% cents per head with 


board furnished.” 


Washington . 


The Washington Wool Growers after 


prolonged discussion finally agreed 


upon a rate of 12% cents per head and 
board. A unanimous vote was passed 
in favor of blacklisting all shearers 
who strike for higher rates after hav- 
ing once started a job. It was under- 
stood that members of the Oregon 
and Washington associations will ex- 


change names of such shearers. 








AMERICAN WOOL CONSUMPTION 
AND THE DOMESTIC SUPPLY 





American flocks supplied 50 per cent 
of the wool used in 1923 for clothing 
purposes by American mills. In 1922, 
70 per cent of the wool used for 
clothing purposes was shorn from 
sheep in the United States. 

These are the figures contained in 
the report just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and entitled “Wool 
Consumption Report for 1923.” The 
larger proportion of domestic wool 
used in 1922 is accounted for by the 
fact that the entire clip was sold from 
growers’ hands about as rapidly as 
shorn in that year, while last year a 
reaction in prices which took effect in 
June prevented the marketing of the 
domestic wools and manufacturers 
drew upon large stocks of imported 
wools bought at lower prices and held 
in bond until required for use. 

The figures given by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are based on re- 
ports received from 590 of the 606 
manufacturers in the United States. 
The American Woolen Company oper- 
ating 54 mills, is the largest consumer 
of wool failing to make reports and 
therefore not represented in the totals 
published. 

The total consumption for last year 
as reported by the 590 mills was 
641,607,000 pounds. Of this amount 
150,000,000 pounds were carpet wools, 
all of which were imported as no 
considerable quantities of wool of this 
class are produced in this country. 
Carpet manufacturers obtain their 
foreign wools free of duty. The 1923 
consumption as reported is two per 
cent less than for 1922. However, this 
small deficiency can easily be account- 
ed for by the fact that some of the 
mills whose reports were included in 
the 1922 totals did not report in 1923. 





GET IN LINE 
PAY DUES NOW 
See page 25 
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The Wool Sack 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET 





By Henry A. Kidder. 

The Boston wool trade has been 
waiting for the heavyweight openings 
so long that it might be said to have 
become a habit. Now that the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company has at last 
shown its hand, there is a feeling 
that a decided improvement in sales, 
if not in prices, ought to follow. Yet 
the actual and immediate effect is 
more notable in that previous condi- 
tions are confirmed, rather than that 
new ones are created. First analysis 
of the new rates, as far as the lines 
of the big concern are affected, show 
that the pricing for the initial busi- 
ness will be on substantially the same 
basis as a year ago. 

That means that the average is 
somewhat under the rates quoted for 
the lightweight season of 1923, which 
as a matter of fact was very much of 
a “frost.” It is recognized throughout 
the wool and goods trades, that the 
making of prices is only a part of 
the action which accompanies the 
opening of a new season, and often 
of less importance than some other 
features. This is particularly true 
this year . Of what use to make prices 
either high or low, provided goods 
buyers are not ready to operate freely. 
The crying need of the mills today is 
business. Naturally, manufacturers 
would like to see a profit in the new 
season’s operations, but first, they 
want orders. Therefore, it is under- 
stood that lower prices have been 
made than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

How such low prices can be made 
and maintained in the face of the 
strength shown in wool markets at 
home and abroad, is one of the prob- 
lems for the manufacturers of the 
country to solve. Wool men here 
have been very curious in regard to 
the probable volume of wool carried 
by the mills, especially the part of the 
current stocks bought during the de- 
pression of the summer and fall of 
1923. There are indications in some 
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directions that much wool was bought 
and stored in mill warehouses or in 
convenient places at the bargain prices 
then current. 

On the other hand, it is known that 
some mills have been running very 
close to bare boards, and have been 
depending upon daily or weekly pur- 
chases for supplies. Just how im- 
portant this matter is, and what the 
probable effect upon goods prices may 
prove to be in the end, it is difficult 
to say. That something of importance 
in regard to low-priced wool supplies 
must have been going on is apparent 
when the observer takes account of 
the fact that wages at New England 
mill centers, and especially in the wool 
textile industry, are substantially 124 
per cent higher than a_ year ago. 
Therefore, what economy is made in 
manufacturing costs must be in wool 
overhead, as it is patent that labor 
costs are not the least bit elastic. 

It is yet too early to get at the 
full reaction of the goods trade to the 
new lines and particularly to the new 
season’s prices. Of prime importance, 
also, is the question as to whether 
manufacturers will be able to break 
the combination which has enabled 
goods distributors and garment man- 
ufacturers to control the New York 
market as they have done for several 
seasons. It has been commonly re- 
marked in the wholesale dry goods 
trade that the practice in recent years 
has been for the big department 
stores, and possibly the smaller ones 
as well, to: carry just as small stocks 
as possible, and when a sale is made 
to run out to the handy wholesaler or 
jobber for further supplies, carrying 
just enough in stock to have a com- 
plete list of popular numbers to show 
the customer. 

Manifestly, this close figuring can 
not be made to work too closely in 
the goods trade, unless manufacturers 
should make a complete reversal of 
their policy in regard to the accept- 
ance of orders and the running of 
their mills. Even what might be her- 
alded as a successful opening of the 
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heavyweight lines can not be regarded 
as altogether conclusive. Bearing out 
the experience of the latest light- 
weight season it may fairly be expect- 
ed that the buying for the initial busi- 
ness for the current heavyweights will 
be conservative, even it might be said 
cautious. 


Therefore, those who are standing 
on the side lines in this heavyweight 
game are forced to the conclusion that 
in spite of the fact that the wool trade 
has been waiting for the event for 
weeks, the actual results already se- 
cured, or possible during the develop- 
ment of the initial business, are likely 
to be disappointing. That is, if it were 
expected that any immediate and sub- 
stantial increase in wool ‘buying would 
follow the openings, a revision of 
opinion is due. It is true, also, that 
there has been some buying for ac- 
count of the topmakers during the pe- 
riod of waiting. Possibly it may be 
of more importance to call attention 
to the fact that there has been some 
speculative buying by dealers in an- 
ticipation of the new season, though 
it is believed that such buying has 
been confined to comparatively few 
houses, 


Reasoning from experience, it must 
be said that everything appears set 
for a strong and advancing wool mar- 
ket. Primary markets at home and 
abroad have been showing great 
strength of late. London and Colonial 
markets have been especially 
strong. As a matter of fact, operators 
there have been proceeding as though 
the Boston market were no longer a 
factor. 


wool 


Yet all reports from Australia and 
New Zealand unite in reporting mar- 
kets there strong and excited, with 
Americans among the principal buy- 
ers. This is a reversal of what was 
done before the holidays, as Ameri- 
cans were then holding off, owing to 
unsatisfactory conditions at home. 
Yet, total shipments for the Austral- 
ian season to the end of December 
were estimated at 52,000 bales. This 
is something over 17,000,000 pounds; 
perhaps not a great weight in itself, 
but very much larger than was -indi- 
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cated in the early operations, January 
purchases in both Australia and New 
Zealand broadened out materially, and 
it now looks as though the season’s 
operations would prove to be of aver- 
age volume. 

The same cannot be said of the 
River Plate markets, though there, 
also, a broadening out is noted in re- 
cent weeks. Possibly the increased 
demand comes too late to give Amer- 
ica a fair share of the season’s offer- 
ings. In fact, it is certain that ship- 
ments from thence to the United 
States will be very much less than 
for the preceding wool year. The im- 
portance of this matter in regard to 
the economical and succcessful run- 
ning of the American mills can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The above naturally leads up to the 
question of the disposal of the domes- 
tic wools held on consignment, or 
which are soon to come on the market 
as the new clip wools become avail- 
able. It is well understood here, as 
well as in the West, that the domestic 
clip is far from sufficient to supply 
American mills with the necessary 
wool stock. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that in spite of whatever may 
have been done abroad to recover the 
ground lost in the early activity, the 
position of the American wool grower 
is exceptionally strong. 


Many wool men, as well as manu- 
facturers, find it no easy matter to get 
away from the suggestions of Albert 
W. Elliott, as made to the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers last December, that 
there was nothing in the wool situa- 
tion to warrant hoping for lower wool 
prices than those then prevailing. In 
other words, that neither manufactur- 
ers nor their customers could expect 
any relief in 1924 in the way of lower 
prices at the wool end of the indus- 
try. It was notable, also as remarked 
at the time, that Mr. Elliott refrained 
from predicting material advances in 
prices, though such a trend might rea- 
sonably be expected to follow the con- 
ditions at home and abroad as summar- 
ized by him. 

It is also notable how close to the 
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actual facts was Mr. Elliott’s forecast 
of the condition of wool stocks. Of 
course, it is probably true that the 
great increase in Territory wool stocks 
in the Boston market, as printed in an- 
other column, is due to last year’s 
swing towards consignments; but 
even at that an increase of Territory 
stocks from 10,400,000 pounds to 34,- 
000,000 pounds can not be lightly pass- 
ed over. From the standpoint of those 
who are hoping for higher prices, the 
notable decrease in stocks of foreign 
wool becomes of prime importance. 

In the face of the stocks of Terri- 
tory wool, both owned and consigned, 
held here and in Chicago, it is of inter- 
est to note the unmistakable indica- 
tions of contracting which are crop- 
ping up in the West. As this is written, 
the most important item that has 
come to hand has been the contract- 
ing to a Boston house of the well- 
known Taylor clip in Nevada. The 
price paid is rumored to have been 35 
cents. If this is authoritatively con- 
firmed later, it can not be figured other 
than a low price, unless the clip is of a 
different character than in other years. 
Some contracting is also reported to 
have been done in Arizona, average 
fine and fine-medium staple wools be- 
ing priced at around 45 cents in the 
grease. 

Further sales of medium clips are re- 
ported to have been made in Wyoming 
during the past month, usually at 40 to 
41 cents. These sales were generally 
made at storage points on the Union 
Pacific in the southern and southwest- 
ern part of the state. Another event of 
interest has been the sale of about a 
million pounds of old wool stored at 
Roswell, New Mexico. The price paid 
is said to mean about $1.40 clean laid 
down in Boston. 


Looking at Eastern markets, the 
most interesting event of the month 
has been the sale by the Chicago 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Com- 
pany of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds 
of Montana wool held on consignment. 
This included fine and fine medium 
staple and half-blood clips, and was 
the first move to dispose of the big 
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holdings of this concern, except some 
Wyoming quarter-blood wool, report- 
ed sold a month ago. The grease 
price realized for average clips is said 
to have been 51 to 52 cents, which 
means at least $1.40 clean for good 
fine staple. 

In this market, fine and fine medium 
staple is quotable at $1.35 to $1.40, 
and good half-blood staple at $1.25 to 
Good 


French combing of the fine and fine 


$1.35 for average to choice. 
medium order is also quoted at $1.25 
to $1.35 clean, according to quality 
and condition and length of staple. 
Strictly short clothing wool, fine and 
fine medium, is quotable at $1.15 to 
$1.25. 
Medium Territory wools continue 
to advance slowly, three-eighths-blood 
staple being now quoted at $1.10 to 
$1.12, with some holders standing out 
for $1.50. 
95 cents appears to be about the mini- 


For good quarter-bloods, 


mum quotation for anything really 


worth while. Some holders are ask- 
ing an even dollar, but no sales have 
been reported at that figure as yet. 
The usual range is 95 to 97 cents 
clean for good lots. 

Sales are noted of Ohio and similar 
Delaine wools at 56 to 57 cents, and 
Half-blood 


combing can not be quoted at less 


that figure obtains today. 


than £56 cents, and some ask as much 
for that grade as for their Delaine 
wools. Three-eighths-blood ‘combing 
wool is held at 55 to 56 cents, with 
very little offered at the lower figure. 
Ohio quarter-blood combing has _ re- 
cently changed hands at 53 cents, and 
some dealers are refusing to sell at 
less than 54 cents. Ohio fine unwash- 
ed clothing is reported to have sold at 
50% cents for an extra choice lot, the 
usual quotation being 49 to 50 cents. 
Pulled wools are firm with an ad- 
vancing tendency. AA _ wools_ are 
quoted at $1.30 to $1.40, fine A super 
at $1.20 to $1.25, A super at $1.15 to 
$1.20, choice B super at $1 to $1.10, 
ordinary B super at 90 to 95 cents, 
and C super at 70 to 80 cents. Comb- 
ing pulled wools are quoted at $1.10 
to $1.20 for fine, 95 cents to $1.05 for 
medium and 80 to 90 cents for coarse. 
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Summing up the situation as it ap- 
pears here today, it may be said that 
everything is set for an active market 
at slowly advancing prices, provided 
the response from the goods trade to 
the new heavyweight lines is reason- 
ably favorable. 





WOOL SALES 


Western wools sold in Chicago dur- 
ing recent weeks have brought prices 
shown below. On the average these 
figures are from 5 to 6 cents per 
pound above the net home price to 
the growers: 


Soda Springs quarter-blood $ .49 
Wyoming original bags. .......... 47 
Wyoming half-blood clothing .... .47 
Colorado original bags. .............. cists 
Montana original bags. ............... ee 
Wyoming  three-eighths-blood 
I cis, wham 51 
Montana half-blood staple 52 
Montana original bags ee ae 55 
Nevada original bags ................ 44 


A Boston dispatch of January 30, 
reports the payment of 50 cents in 
Arizona for fine wools being shorn. 
Reports continue as to contracting of 
a large Nevada clip at 35 cents, to be 
shorn before lambing. 





CEDAR LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


Sheep and cattle raisers residing in 
the vicinity of Cedar City, Utah, held 
a meeting at Cedar City on February 
9th. In the future the association is 
to be known as the Cedar Live Stock 
Association. E. E. Williams is presi- 
dent and L. M. Jones, secretary. 





MEETING OF AMERICAN AND 
DELAINE MERINO RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American 
and Delaine Merino Record Associa- 
tion was held at the Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, on January 9th and 
10th. The executive board met on the 
9th and that evening a joint banquet 
was held with the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Association. In the 
of January 10th, the business transact- 


session 
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ed by the executive board was pre- 
sented and approved by the meeting. 
The creation of an advisory board was 
a departure from previous 
The object of this board is to provide 
representatives for the different Mer- 


practice. 


ino sections of the country through 
whom the associations could keep in 
closer touch with the business of their 
locality. 


Appropriations of $500 to the Ohio 
State Fair Merino Show and $150 to 
the club show at the Ohio State Fair 
were made. This was an increase over 
last year’s appropriation for club work, 
and was justified by the fine results 
shown by the boys last year. A sum- 
mary of the secretary’s report showed 
business for the year as follows: 


Reeords received 10,211 
Transfers received ..................... 4,485 
New members ............ pee ety 56 
PNG eich en waneeO,819.10 
Dees. ies ye 
Balance in bank, 1922 5,452.71 
Balance in bank, 1923 .. . 7,039.78 
Amount in building and loan 927.57 


Total tands. .................. 


These figures show a substantial in- 
crease in business over last year. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1924: President, John I. Liles, Col- 
lins, Ohio; Vice-President, Seth E. 
Peck, Geneva, Ill.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Gowdy Williamson, Xenia, Ohio; 
Advisory Board, Thomas Glimp, Bur- 
nett, Texas, Mark J. Smith, Burdett, 
NV. Y., V. G. Warner, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich., A. J. 
Smith, Pendleton, Ore., F. B. Gorham, 
West Rutland, Vt., Ira Cleaver, Frede- 
ricktown, Pa., and G. W. Howard, Sis- 
terville, West Virginia. Pedigree Com- 
mittee: George W. Deeds, Pataskala, 
Ohio; R. D. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio, 
and G. E. Helser, LaFayette, Ohio. 
Members of Executive Board: W. M. 
Staley, Marysville, Ohio; J. F. Walker, 
Gambier, Ohio; J. V. Hogsett, New 
London, Ohio; A. T. Cook, Peoria, 
Ohio; J. M. Wilson, Fredericktown, 
Ohio; T. L. Oswald, Delaware, Ohio, 
and A. B. Cook, New London, Ohio. 
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JANUARY LAMB MARKETS 


Our report of the January lamb mar- 
<et is condensed in this issue on ac- 
count of the extra space necessarily 
devoted to reports of conventions. Fat 
lambs continued on a strong basis at 
all the markets throughout the first 
month of the year. The Government 
report published early in the month 
was considered to be correct in indi- 
cating a smaller volume of market re- 
ceipts in sight than was visible one 
year ago. Demand from Eastern kill- 
ers has continued strong and lower 
receipts at Buffalo and other Eastern 
points has invariably brought active 
competition at Chicago. This has 
usually been reflected at other markets 
though on a few days the effect of 
the extra competition was not felt out- 
side the Chicago pens. 

Heavy lambs have felt discrimina- 
tion on days when receipts were more 
plentiful, but 90-pound weights with 
good finish have moved freely at all 
times. The Chicago January top quo- 
tations range from $14 to $14.50. A 
few Colorado and Nevada lambs reach- 
ed Chicago during the first week of 
the month, but the shipments were 
somewhat premature and failed to get 
top figures. 

Improvement in wool prices is re- 
flected in packers’ bids on lambs in 
fleece and in reductions made on shorn 
stock. From $2 to $2.50 was the usual 
discrimination against shorn stock. 

Chicago received 40,000 
during the last week than in the week 


head less 


previous and predictions of a $15 point 
were given. The feeders were paying 
as high as $13.75 
lambs of suitable condition and weight 


for heavy-fleeced 


to make some further feeding advis- 
able. Shorn Texas wethers, weighing 
110 pounds, sold at $8.50. Michigan 
and New York feeders were liberal 
buyers of underdone shipments, which 
demand reflects a shortage of supplies 
in those states. 

Omaha quotations were somewhat 
erratic, but worked to a higher point. 
This market had 225,000 head for the 
month, which was the largest January 
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total on record with the exception of 
1917. The outgoing feeder shipments 
were double those of one year ago, 
amounting to 26,000 head for the 
month, of which nearly the entire num- 
ber went to Nebraska feed lots. 
Kansas City held the top quotation 
of $13.30 during most of the first two 
weeks and lowered in the third week, 
but subsequently recovered to $13.80. 
Considerable numbers were shipped in 
Supplies within 


from other markets. 
immediate Kansas City territory have 
been marketed and Arizona lambs are 
not expected to arrive for some weeks 
yet. At the last of the 
ewes brought $8 to $8.50, and yearl- 
ings $11 to $12. 
$11.50 to $13. 

ceipts were 27,000 head less than a 


month fat 


Feeding lambs were 
The month’s total re- 


year ago. 

Denver receipts dropped off 25,000 
head compared to January one year 
ago. Colorado feed lots are well-fill- 
ed, but most of the finished lambs that 
have been cut out for shipment have 


gone direct to Eastern markets. 





Whatever disturbing influence has 
appeared in the lamb market this 
winter has emanated from Buffalo, 
which has had an occasional big run, 
whereupon shipping orders have been 
canceled at Chicago, leaving the price 
making function in the hands of the 
big packers who never neglect oppor- 
tunity to costs. This 
time about the best they could do was 
take off 25 cents and that vantage 
ground has soon disappeared. 

Buffalo has not, however, had the 
continuous run of lambs expected, so 
that its influence as a price demoral- 
With few 
exceptions Eastern shippers have been 
keen contenders for part of the sup- 
ply at Chicago and much of the time 
they have dictated prices. Had this 
not been the case, packers would have 
made a much lower market. 

All through January, Michigan and 


lower their 


izer has not been serious. 


New York were free buyers of half- 
fat lambs at Chicago, which is at least 
prima facie evidence that territory east 
of Chicago is not excessively supplied. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT SHOWS 
FEWER LAMBS ON FEED 


The January 1 estimate of sheep 
and lambs on feed was published on 
January 19, by the Market News 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The report follows: 

There was a decrease of nearly four 
per cent or about 160,000 head in the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed 
in the corn belt and Western states 
on January 1, 1924, compared with 
the number on feed January 1, 1923, 
according to an estimate issued today 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The estimated number 
on feed was 4,120,000 head this year, 
4,280,000 head last year. 

The estimate made as of December 
1, 1923, showed an increase of around 
170,000 over the number on _ feed 
December 1, 1922, but during Decem- 
ber, 1923, the marketings were larger 
and the in-movement of feeders was 
smaller than during December of the 
previous year. 

In the corn-belt states there were 
around 40,000 fewer on feed January 1, 
than a ago. On December 1, 
there 210,000 more than on 
December 1, a year ago. There were 
over 70,000 head fewer on feed Janu- 
ary 1, in the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the total being about 830,000 
head and around 30,000 more on feed 
in the states west of the River, the 
total being about 1,235,000 head. The 
states showing considerable increases 
over last year were Indiana and Iowa, 
while the two most important feed- 
ing states, Michigan and Nebraska, 
showed substantial decreases. Farm 
feeding in Illinois was somewhat 
larger than last year but there was a 
decrease of over 75,000 head in the 
number being fed at feeding stations 
near Chicago. 

The Western states had about 120,- 
000 fewer on feed on January 1, this 
year than on the same date last year, 
2,050,000 head against 2,170,000 head. 
Colorado had about 100,000 head fewer 
than on January 1, last year, 1,400,- 
000 this year against 1,500,000 last 


year 
were 
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year. Northern Colorado had about 
50,000 more and the Arkansas and 
San Luis Valley about 150,000 fewer. 
Utah had over 40,000 more on feed 
than on January 1, last year, but 
there was over 100,000 less in the 
total of Idaho, Nevada and California, 
the latter state having only about 50 
per cent as many as last year. Both 
Montana and Wyoming showed con- 
siderable increases, about 50,000 head 
in the two states. 

The total shipments of feeding and 
lambs into the corn belt from public 
stock yards from August to Decem- 
ber, 1923, inclusive, were nearly 300,- 
000 more than during the same per- 
iod in 1922. However, the in-move- 
ment was earlier than in the preced- 
ing year with a consequent early re- 
turn movement to market, there be- 
ing an increase of over 200,000 head 
in the December shipments over Dec- 
ember, 1922. 

Reports from California indicate 
that the long continued drought in the 
principal early lambing _ sections 
threatens to reduce materially the size 
of the early lamb crop and to delay 
its marketing from six weeks to two 
months as compared to last year when 
conditions were 
movement early. 


favorable and the 
In Kentucky and 
Tennessee there is reported a small 
decrease in the number of ewes kept 
for lambing this spring but the win- 
ter to date has been favorable and all 
sheep are in good condition. 


The present situation seems to in- 
dicate a considerable shortage in sup- 
plies in the areas that normally supply 
the Pacific Coast markets until May at 
least and that the supplies for the mid- 
dle Western and Eastern markets dur- 
ing January, February and March will 
be as large as or possibly larger than 
last year but with a considerable de- 
crease in the supplies during April and 
May. Since, however, there are al- 
ways considerable numbers of lambs 
put on feed after January 1, and 
since a probable future shortage in- 
creases the speculative demand for fed 
lambs for shearing with a further 
short feed, a considerable increase in 
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operations along these lines will tend 
to reduce the immediate and increase 
the future supply of lambs for slaugh- 
ter. 





PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION RE- 
PORTS 1923 BUSINESS—EM- 
PLOYS SHEEP SALESMAN 
FOR KANSAS CITY 
BRANCH 





The following statements are is- 
sued by the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association: 

The Producers have fourteen offices in 
operation. They are located at Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Evansville, Fort Worth, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, National Stock 
Yards (St. Louis market), Oklahoma City, 
Peoria, Pittsburgh, Sioux City, Sioux Falls 
and St. Paul. 

The year 1923 has been a very success- 
ful one. The first Producers Agency was 
established January 2, 1922. In 1923, the 
Producers sold 69,101 cars of livestock con- 
taining 4,831,074 head. The business which 
our agencies handled represents nine per 
cent of the total livestock received by the 
markets where we have agencies in oper- 
ation. In the handling of this business 
our agencies collected and deposited $90,- 
073,623.25. (This does not include the value 
of livestock purchased for feeders). 

All of this is made more interesting as 
evidence of our success when compared 
with 1922. That year we sold 18,590 cars 
of livestock, handling 7.6 per cent of the 
total livestock on the markets where we 
were represented. The amount of money 
collected and deposited in 1922 was $26,- 
688,363.17. 

The earnings ready for refund at the 
end of 1923 were more than $380,000. Dur- 
ing 1923 four offices made refunds. This 
represents a very material saving and has 
been done in connection with best sell- 
ing service and support to the selling side 
of the stockyards markets. The improved 
service rendered by “old line” firms because 
of competition with the Producers has 
meant much more to livestock growers, 
feeders and shippers than the monetary 
made by these co-operatives. 

The first Producers Commission As- 
sociation commenced business at Na- 
tional Stock Yards, January 2, 1922, 
and since then, houses have been es- 
tablished at other markets until at 
this time, the producers are represent- 
ed in fourteen different markets, and 
all are doing well and making money. 
Most of these houses are in first place 
in the number of cars handled. 

It is necessary for shippers to be- 
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come members if they are to receive 
a refund under the ruling of the Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Administration, 
under which all livestock 
sion firms, including co-operative com- 
panies, operate. Application blanks 
are furnished and no membership fee 
is required. 

The Producers do not 
capital stock, so it is not necessary 
for interest to be paid on capital stock 
before refunding earnings to shippers. 

A member is entitled to the pro- 
rated earnings of a commission asso- 
ciation in proportion to the business 
he transacts with it. One membership 
entitles a member to trade with and 
share in the earnings of any other af- 
filiated company on any market. How- 
ever, a member will be required to 
sign an application blank to every 
market to which he ships if he desires 
a refund. 


commis- 


have any 


Mr. Fred E. Baker, formerly sheep 
salesman for the Cassidy Southwest- 
ern Commission Company at Kansas 
City, is to handle the sheep business 
for the “Kansas City Producers.” 

Producers make the same charges 
for selling and buying live stock on 
the Kansas City market as are made 
by “old line” commission 
After actual operating expenses are 
taken out, the balance of the receipts 
are refiinded to the shipper. At other 
markets, the refund has amounted to 
about $6 per car, and it is expected that 
Kansas City will do as well or better. 


houses. 


The larger the volume of business 
handled-by Producers, the larger will 
be the amount of the refund as at 
other markets it has been demonstrat- 
ed that it costs very little more to 
handle 10,000 cars than it did 5,200. 

The commission charge for selling 
a double deck car of sheep on the 
Kansas City market was raised Sep- 
tember lst, 1923, from $18 to $20, as 
permitted by the decision of the arbi- 
trators in the case originally filed, on 
behalf of shippers, with the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration. 

It is the intention of Producer 
houses at Eastern markets to send 
orders for feeding sheep and lambs 
to the Kansas City house to be filled. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Wickalulu 
February, 1924. 
Dear Ern: 

Was you ever tried out for intellect? 
I just been through the mill and now 
I feel like a certified article guaran- 
teed under the pure food law. 
all on account of me having a little 
fun, walking on my hands which it 
was a improvement on a system I 


It was 


was reading about on phisical culture 
and the spontaneous growth of hare. 
A guy from the Lazy Bottle outfit 
sees me and lopes into town and re- 
ports that there’s a case of a shepherd 
gone crazy out this way. Well, there 
was some population floating around 
the pool halls playing sluff and it 
struck them as how it would be a fine 
stunt to brings me in and hold a in- 
quest on my sanity. It wasn’t no bad 
idea neither because I sort of wanted 
to come in anyhow and get a hair cut 
so I just climbed on the hoss they’d 
brought and come in. 

The boss was sure sore when he 
heard about it. He wasn’t there when 
we come in—he’d gone out past the 
city limits to watch ’em bury a Dem- 
ocrat—but he told ’em how to leave 
his herders alone. Anyway, they took 
me up to a Judge, a nice old feilow, 
fat and good natured and as bald as a 
haldheaded eagle. Well he asks me why 
did they think I was crazy and they 
spoke up and told him as how I was 
trying to go around my sheep on my 
hands instead of my feet, and I told 
him no, that I was doing that to prove 
a new way of raising hare. He looked 
at me kinda funny then—I guess he 
began to think I had ’em allright but 
he restrained his impulses and first 
asked me what would I do with such a 
system in case it worked. I told him 
I’d sell it to the barbers on royalty. 

They was ali listening so close you 
could a heard a pin drop, and the Old 
Judge was weighing the evidence this 


- way and that till he had a expression 


like a see-saw on a picnic ground. He 
sure wanted to be fair, and I felt sorry 
for him. Well, he studied a little 
while and then says no, that wouldn’t 
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never do—the barbers would take ad- 
vantage of it. They’d be asking you 
how would you like to stand on your 
head for a dermatological stimulus and 
while they had you in that position 
they’d give you a massage, a shampoo, 
a singe, and a clay pack and by the 
time you got straightened up again 
you'd be owing four dollars and fifty 
cents. No, says the Judge, that would 
be apt to demoralize a honest profes- 
sion. 

I hadn’t thought about it in that 
way, but I could see as how the Judge 
was perfectly right, him being edu- 
cated that way. But them guys as 
brought me in was standing around 
impatient like, waiting for the Judge 
to try out my intellect and he noticed 
it and turned around to me and says 
close both eyes. I did, and he says 
now stretch out your left arm. I did, 
and he says now touch the tip of your 
nose with your forefinger—Quick ! 
Just like that, he said. Well, I made 
a quick jab and nearly poked my eye 
out. 

The man is sane, says the Judge. 
There’s no doubt about it. Then the 
bunch went down stairs and when 
they'd got down I watched ’em from 
the window. They stopped and made 
a circle, and darned if every one of ’em 
wasn’t trying to see if he could touch 
the tip of his nose with his eyes shut. 
The guy as had informed on me made 
a bulls eye. You’re crazy, they told 
him, and then there was a nice little 
fight. It edified me considerable, and 
I was glad to notice him assume a 
black eye as he won’t need to wear 
goggles with for a month. Then the 
judge called me over to where he sat 
and he asked me real kind like, did I 
notice any results in the growth of my 
hare from that exercise. 

Ern, I came darned near starting 
the Judge out on some perilous exer- 
cise. Cause if he’d ever fell on over 
like I did at first why the county 
would have had to got another judge. 
He’d a broke his gallbladder or some- 
thing. No, sir, I looked at his per- 
fectly good eagle dome, all shiny and 
impressive like, and my conscience 
hurt me. I told him no, I didn’t, and 
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besides, there’s a funny thing about 
this process in that nobody could ever 
tell just what color hare you was go- 
ing to develop. Sometimes it was red, 
sometimes black—and it was just as 
apt as not to be a mismatch and that 
would be worse than nothing. 

But the Judge shook his head in a 
kind of sad way. Sonny, he says to 
me real confidential, I wouldn’t care if 
it turned out hare that was green— 
just so’s I could put in a few minutes 
each morning exercising with a hare- 
brush. Well you can see, Ern, how 
dangerous it is to fool with a big sub- 
ject like that. It’s worse than trying 
to get religion by rolling—trying to 
raise hare that way. I’m going over 
now and see a little girl I got ac- 
quainted with last fall. She’s got real 
hare is what I mean. The color of gold, 
wavy and soft, and all the exercise 
she needs is to have somebody brush 
it about twiced a day. That’d be some 
job, Ern, don’t you think? If a guy 
could tie up a contract like that he’d 
take a real interest in hare culture, 
wouldn’t he now? It ain’t such a dry 
topic as it looks like when the barbers 
talk about it. It’s got depth to it, Old 
Pal—but I’ve got to go if I expect to 
keep my date with that little girl. 

Now don’t you let this talk about 
hare go to your head, Ern. As long 
as you’re out with the sheep it’s lots 
better to think about wool. There’s 
more money in it, and that’s what 
counts most. But I got to close, so 
no more this time from, 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





Conditions of the crop of lambs 
marketed this winter has been the 
poorest in several years, in fact an 
unusually large percentage has been 
so unattractive to killers that it has 
gone back to the country for another 
trip at the feed box. Selling at $13 to 
$13.50 on Eastern account, such lambs 
have looked out of line with finished 
stock at $13.75@14, investors taking 
a chance on a higher market later. 
Poor gains, feed scarcity, mortality 
and fear of making lambs too heavy 
have been liquidating influences. 














WANTED! 


To lease two or more herds of ewe sheep 
for two to five years. Hay land, summer 
and winter range for same. On 50-50 basis. 
Any state. 


JOHN JONES, Woodland, Calif. 








Breeding Ewes For Sale 


2,300 breeding ewes, major portion of 
them young ewes. Shear about 9 pounds. 


A. F. WENGER, Galatea, Colorado 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, 


nn) «=Orzanized 1884 

Share of stock, $5.00 

6,800 Stockholders. 

No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 

Organization in the 

World. 

W. C. COFFEY 

President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 
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STOCKMEN AND THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


(Continued from page 32.) 


policy and are protected from compe- 
tition in the use of National Forest 
ranges should enjoy these valuable 
privileges for substantially less than 
their brethren in the business who are 
unable to get into the National For- 
ests have to pay for corresponding 
range on the outside. Particularly do 
I feel that this would be unfair under 
the still more stable and permanent 
forms of tenure which the Forest Ser- 
vice is planning to put into effect. 

Let me put this question: What is 
the greatest benefit which the live- 
stock interests can get from the Na- 
tional Forests? Is it the cheapest 
possible feed, at subsidy rates; or is 
it the greatest possible security of ten- 
ure and of business investments in the 
use of the range? I believe it is the 
latter. And in order to get the benefit 
of security and the protection of busi- 
ness investments, I feel that the range 
users on the National Forests should 
meet the public on a clean business 
basis. I believe that this great indus- 
try, to the extent that it uses public 
range, can not afford to appear in the 
light of seeking a subsidy. 

In tackling the big job of range ap- 
praisals, the Forest Service has had 
no desire to charge the Western stock 
industry all that the traffic would bear. 
We have had no desire to make a big 
showing of increased receipts from 
the National Forests. We have a re- 
sponsibility to the livestock industry 
no less than to the general public. We 
want to establish a common ground on 
which these responsibilities can be 
harmonized. 

It is our purpose to settle the mat- 
ter of grazing fees by such a thorough 
and authoritative investigation that it 
can not be questioned; and to arrive 
at a schedule that will be mutually 
fair, that can not be upset by hasty 
public action, that will command pub- 
lic confidence, and that will permit 
the Government to go forward in sta- 
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bilizing the use of these ranges under 
ten-year permits with more advantage- 
ous conditions for the livestock pro- 
ducer than have existed hitherto. 

The Forest Service can not support 
a system of ten-year permits, with ad- 
ditional forms of security under the 
new regulations, on other 
square business basis of dealing be- 
tween the range users and the public. 
Any system other than this would not 
be sound public business 
than it would be sound private busi- 
And I believe that the men most 
interested in a fair and permanent so- 
lution of this problem are the stock- 
men themselves who desire relief from 


than a 


any more 


ness. 


uncertainty and wish to 
National Forest 
upon a permanent footing that no one 
can question and that will protect 
their future business in all of its rela- 
tionships. 


place their 


grazing privileges 


I recognize fully the depressed busi- 
ness conditions which the livestock in- 
dustry has not yet put behind it and 
the burdens which it is carrying in 
striving to get back 
footing. These facts must be consid- 
ered in determining the grazing fees. 
Our own regulation requires it. I have 
set forth plainly the principles which 
I believe must underlie our grazing 
fees; but in harmony with the general 
policy of the Government toward the 
agricultural interests of the country 
during their depression, I do not be- 
lieve that additional financial burdens 
should be placed upon our permittees 
until their business is upon a more pro- 
fitable footing. At the same time it is 
our desire to put the new grazing reg- 
ulations into effect as soon as possible 
so that the livestock 
benefit from them. 


upon a normal 


industry may 


I hope that I have made it plain 
that the new schedule of grazing fees 
has not yet been determined; and will 
not be settled until we have heard all 
that the stockmen have to say about 
the tentative appraisals. It is appar- 
ent, however, that the 
most of our allotments should be in- 
creased to some extent if they are ‘to 
hold any parity with the value of cor- 


charges for 
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esponding private range lands. Not- 
vithstanding the fact that the higher 
charges required for private ranges 
are being paid today and will continue 
o be paid by a majority of the live- 
tock producers in the West, I believe 
hat the Government should put off 
vhatever increases may be provided in 
uur new schedule of range charges 
until the livestock industry is in better 
financial shape. 

The plan which the Forest Service 
has mapped out, in brief, is as follows: 

(1) The new grazing regulations 
will be put into effect in the season 
of 1924, with the exception that term 
permits will not be issued until the be- 
ginning of the season of 1925. 

(2) In the few cases where the new 
schedule of fees shows that reductions 
below the present rates should be 
made, such reductions will be applied 
in full beginning with the season of 
1925. 

(3) No increases in existing graz- 
ing fees, where the new schedule may 
call for them, will be made prior to 
the season of 1926. 

(4) The ten-year permits issued in 
1925 for range allotments on which the 
new schedule calls for higher fees will 
provide: 

First, that the present rates shall be 
continued without change during 1925. 

Second, that any increases called for 
by the new schedule will be put into 
effect on a graduated scale, one- 
fourth in 1926, one-half in 1927, three- 
fourths in 1928, and the full increase in 
1929. These graduated increases will 
be rounded off to the nearest cent per 
month for cattle and to the nearest 
one-quarter of a cent per month for 
sheep. 

Third, that the imereases specified 
from 1926 to 1929 may be waived, in 
whole or in part, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Should there be no substantial im- 
provement in the business conditions 
affecting the livestock industry by 
1926, the Forest Service will be pre- 
pared to consider either a full or par- 
tial remission of the increased fees 
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provided for that year. The terms of 
the ten-year permits will authorize 
such remissions in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

This program has the approval of 
Secretary Wallace to the extent of the 
specific action which it requires dur- 
ing his incumbency as head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In framing this program the Forest 
Service has been guided by two pur- 
poses. In the first place we feel it 
essential to recognize the principle . 
appraising our ranges in line with th 
new regulation on this subject in which 
the commercial value of the forage is 
to be given proper weight. We feel 
that this principle should be nailed 
down once for all in the new scheme 
of range administration under which 
the greater stability provided by ten- 
year permits is the most° important 
element. In the second place, we be- 
lieve that the time and degree to which 
the principle of a commercial valua- 
tion of the forage is applied should be 
adjusted to the economic status of the 
livestock business, recognizing that the 
recovery of this industry from its pres- 
ent depression can not be forecast in 
any definite time and that it is pretty 
certain, at the best, to be a slow pro- 
cess. 

I believe that the steps which I have 
outlined constitute a fair and reason- 
I hope that the live- 
stock industry will co-operate with the 
Government in putting that program 
through. I hope particularly that the 
Western associations with whom our 
tentative range appraisals are now be- 
ing discussed in a free and open spirit 


able program. 


will co-operate with the Service in 
studying the data which has been 
placed before them and in telling us 
where our field appraisers have gone 
off on the wrong track if that is the 
case. I am firmly convinced that if 
the stock industry will work with the 
Forest Service in this matter, the ulti- 
mate solution will be the best, from 
its own standpoint, in making the Na- 
tional Forest ranges of the greatest 
value to the business interests of their 
users. 
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In conclusion, I wish to add a word 
regarding the unreserved public range 
lands. It is well known to you that 
many of these areas have been seri- 
ously depleted of their forage by com- 
petitive and unregulated use. The de- 
terioration of these outside ranges has 
greatly increased the pressure to ob- 
tain National Forest allotments. In 
some cases it has led to the crowding 
of unpermitted stock upon the National 
Forests. It has made our task of a 
satisfactory grazing administration 
much more difficult. 

I believe that the unregulated use 
of the unreserved grazing lands is 
steadily becoming more harmful and 
upsetting to the livestock industry. 
They are one of the chief elements of 
instability in the present situation. 
Their actual value to the producers 
of range stock has become one of the 
great gambles in the business. It is 
very clear to me that the livestock in- 





200,000 Head Will Die 


This is a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of lambs that will die in feed lots this 
season. 


Here’s the authority: 
“Mortality among lambs on feed in Colorado and 
the Corn Belt is fully as heavy, if not heavier than 
last year. It would not surprise us if losses run 
close to 200,000 head before the season is over.”— 
January, American 
Sheep Breeder, 







Leading breeders, feed- 
ers and shippers know how 
much greater profits are when 
they .reduce losses due to Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. 
Every day you put off vaccinating 
your flock you lose money. Stop 
these leaks. Vaccinate now and in- 
crease profits. Vaccination with 
A. S. L. Ovine Mixed Bacterin is 
safe, simple and economical. With 
one helper, you can easily vaccinate 50 to 100 head 


per hour. 
The Original. 

A. S. L. Ovine Mixed Bacterin. 
Manufactured under U. S. Veterinary License No. 165, 
is very successful in preventing or treating Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. Vaccination is the logical, scien- 
tific method of controlling this 
deadly disease. 

15 doses, $2.00; 60 doses, $5.00; 125 
doses, $7.50; Syringes and Needles, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


= Free—Consultation Service. Advice 

ie on your sheep-raising problems given 

ie without charge by specialists asso- 
ciated with these Laboratories. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


59 West Austin Ave., Dept. 000, Chicago, Ill. 




















Rae 


COMMANDER 


This Hampshire Ram has twice been Cham- 
pion at the Chicago International Live Stock 
Show. 

Commander, and two more equally good 
rams who were imported from England at the 
same time, are in service at Thousand Springs 
Farm. 

Lambs sired by these rams can be depended 
upon to carry on the true Hampshire type 
and quality. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 














BU 





Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock. Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 


BOUL 
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dustry of the West would be materially 
strengthened and insured greater pros- 
perity in the future if some equitable 
system of regulation, like that now ap- 
plied on the National Forests, could 
be extended over at least considerable 
portions of the 175 million acres of 
unreserved public range. 

The Forest Service will support any 
fair and reasonable law that seeks to 
accomplish this result, wherever the 
jurisdiction over the work may be 
placed. The essential thing is not who 
should do the job but that the job be 
done. It is doubtless natural enough 
for us to believe that the experience 
that the Forest Service has had in a 
similar task on the National Forests 
and the organization which it has built 
up for this purpose give it certain 
qualifications for the administration of 
the open public ranges which are not 
shared by any other Government 
agency. We will assume this respon- 
sibility if Congress and the stockmen 
want us to assume it; but we will not 
play the dog in the manger. We will 
support any constructive measure that 
seeks to regulate reasonably the use of 
the open ranges and make them the 
permanent and valuable factor that 
they should be to the livestock indus- 
try of the West. 

There is one feature which, however, 














Hampshires and Crossbreds 





“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 


The cross-bred has come back—cross-bred wools are now and will 


continue to be in demand. 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 
let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 


Spencer, Idaho 
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I do regard as important in any legis- 
lation that may be drafted along these 
lines. That is the principle of local 
option in the public regulation of un- 
reserved grazing lands. Let the ini- 
tiative rest with the men who use 
these ranges and who are in the best 
position to judge whether they will be 
benefitted by public protection and 
control. A petition from a majority of 
the stockmen now grazing the area 
concerned should, in my judgment, 
precede any action by administrative 
agencies to establish publicly regulated 
units, whatever the method of admin- 
istration may be. This would enable 
eacn gfoup of stockmen to decide for 
themselves. It would not hold back 
the application of public range con- 
trol which is critically needed in cer- 
tain districts of the West because other 
districts of the West do not feel the 
need or do not want it. In my judg- 
ment, a definite start in the direction 
of regulating the use of our open pub- 
lic ranges and restoring their produc- 
tivity is perhaps the most essential 
thing that should be done now for the 
future security and prosperity of the 
livestock business. 





FEWER LAMBS ON FEED IN 
CALIFORNIA 





A marked shortage of sheep and 
lambs on feed in California this win- 
ter as compared with a year ago is 
reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Unofficial esti- 
mates place the decrease at nearly 50 
per cent. 

It is also expected that the spring 
lamb crop will be from five weeks to 
two months later than last year, with 
the result that Arizona lambs are ex- 
pected to be on the market earlier 
than most of the California 
Dropped lambs in the lower San Joa- 
quin Valley are reported as suffering 
because of lack of sufficient feed for 
the ewes, and in some sections lambs 
are being killed to save breeding 
stock, the reports to the department 
declare—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


lambs. 
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UP-TO-DATE MAILING LISTS 


Sheep Raisers’ names and addresses for 
The Central and Western States. Write 


CHARLES T. EDWARDS 


317 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








TWO GOOD BOOKS 





Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
ee Sa Ao: $2.50 


Range and Pasture Management. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No. 351: Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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JANUARY WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 


The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various re- 
ports and publications of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—The 
colder than usual, necessitating steady 
feeding on most ranches; though a 
fairly general snow layer allowed ac- 
cess to most of the winter range. To- 
ward the close the latter were be- 
coming somewhat restricted in the 
southern portion for want of mois- 
ture. Live stock are mostly in good 
condition in middle and northwestern 
counties, but they are only fair in the 
east and south portion. 

NEVADA—Practically all the win- 
ter range areas have been available 
owing to a general and enduring snow 
supply and abundant forage, though 
toward the close of the month snow 
was being needed locally in the south. 
However, most cattle and sheep re- 
mained in fairly good condition ex- 
cepting only in the northern portion 
where cold weather and deep snow 
caused some deterioration. 

IDAHO—Cattle and sheep were 
largely on feed as the weather has 
been cold, though in the absence of 
exceptionally deep snow and severe 
storms most animals have thriven 
steadily. Range sheep have also done 
very wellas a rule. Milder weather 
near the close was more favorable 


weather has_ been 





generally. 

MONTANA—Severely cold weath- 
er came in January with a more or 
less extensive snow cover, causing 
some livestock suffering, though ani- 
mals were hardy and withstood the 
severe weather well. The winter 
ranges have been generally available, 
and supplementary feed has _ been 
ample, thus most animals finished the 
month in good condition. Conditions 
were favorable for predatory animal 
trapping. 

WYOMING—Severely cold weather 
caused some suffering and shrinkage 
despite an abundant feed supply. Much 
of the range has been covered and 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1924 offerings: 
450 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 
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Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-yearold Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 





PAROWAN 


RAMBOUILLETS 





225 head yearling rams. 


200 head registered and pure-bred ewes. 





Rams are all hand-bred and sired by Butterfield, 
Seely and Steele of Ohio, rams. We are using a 
son of the famous ram, “Monarch” 98869. 





DAY FARMS COMPANY 


PAROWAN, UTAH 








Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 





Write For Literature and List of Breeders 





The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








DELAINE MERINOS 


My rams for 1923 averaged $55 with 
the top ram bringing $175. 

For 1924, I have 110 ram lambs, an 
outstanding bunch, sired by rams that 
sheared 31 and 32 pounds respectively 
last spring. Can select you flock head- 
ers, show rams or a car of high-class 
range rams. Have been breeding them 
for 23 years. During that time I have 
shipped rams to 26 states, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the Hawaiian Islands. To show 
you that my rams have THE QUALITY 
and to prove to you that the DELAINE 
MERINO has the strongest constitution 
and is the hardiest and best ranger in 
the world, I will ship them anywhere 
on approval. Photos free. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80 
Wakeman, Ohio 
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feeding has been fairly extensive. 
Milder weather in the last week al- 
lowed a noticeable recuperation of 
live stock, and opened much of the 
range, though live stock are left in 
only fair condition. 

COLORADO—Snow cover and cold 
weather necessitated much feeding 
during the month, especially in the 
western portion, with some light loss- 
es and depreciation. Milder weather 
in the closing week improved condi- 
tions somewhat, denuding the south- 
eastern valleys largely, but cold and 
snow were still present west of the 
divide. 

WESTERN TEXAS—Moderately 
cold weather with some snow has 
held the live stock down somewhat, 
though they are generally in fairly 
good condition. Range feed has been 
ample, but the ranges are in need of 
moisture locally. 

NEW MEXICO—Considerable feed- 
ing was required due to cold and in- 
clement weather, especially in north- 
ern counties, where some losses oc- 
curred. But the condition of live stock 
and the ranges were excellent in the 
southwestern portion. Rains during 


the last week improved the more 
southerly ranges. 
ARIZONA—Cold weather caused 


some depreciation of livestock locally, 
though feed and moisture have been 
some deprecaition of live stock locally, 
remain in fairly good condition. Lamb- 
ing progressed favorably in the south- 
ern portion. The snow was largely 
gone and the pasturage was becom- 
ing excellent in places, at the close of 
the month, though more rain would 
help some of the pastures. 

CALIFORNIA — _ Cold, 
droughty weather greatly 
grass and much silage and hay were 
consumed, and a general depreciation 
in live stock was noted. Good rains 
in the last week brought prospects 
of improvement. 

OREGON—Cold weather and more 
or less snow caused some feeding, 
though a great many animals were 
on the winter ranges, and all live 
stock were reported to be doing well. 
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\WASHINGTON—Cold weather with 

ome snow necessitated considerable 
feeding of range animals in the east- 
ern portion, though as a rule live 
tock remained in good condition, and 
etter weather came during the clos- 
ing week, 
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MONTANA WOOL GROWER CON- 
FIDENT ON VALUES 





|. E. Morse of Dillon, Montana, 
president of the Montana Live Stock 
Commission, is in the East making a 
survey of the situation and prospect. 
\t Boston he found wool dealers con- 
servatively optimistic. “It was con- 
census of trade opinion that prices 
will be well maintained throughout 
1924,” said Mr. Morse, “that the mar- 
ket will be stable, without violent 
fluctuations and that volume of spec- 
ulation will be limited. 

“The sheep industry in the North- 
west has been drastically liquidated 
and is now on an upgrade. There will 
be a disposition to retain every ewe 
lamb possible and to keep old ewes as 
long as they live as we can not send 
them to market and get freight back, 
consequently it is economical to take 
a chance on getting them through an- 
other winter. We can feed some aged 
ewes, sending them to the Pacific 
Coast. 

“Ewe values are advancing, which 
was inevitable, and we must conserve 
young breeding stock or go out of 
the sheep business. Recent sales of 
Utah ewes, weighing around 90 
pounds, at $9.50 to $10 per head, indi- 
cate that values have nearly doubled 
since the low spot in 1921. At that 
time lambs were worth $5 to $6, 
whereas current prices are $10 to $11. 
Wool is realizing a fair price and with 
the present tariff is not likely to sell 
lower. We recently sold ours for 53 
cents, compared with bids of 45 to 46 
cents last September.” 

Mr. Morse regards both the situa- 
tion and the prospect as healthy in 
view of light world’s stocks of wool 
and the fact that lamb consumption is 

reast if not several laps ahead of 
production. Se FB: 
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CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6521 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
J. H, King, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








We offer 


600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 
also some Ewes. 


Single or car lots 


Special prices on rams 


for early delivery. 


Ewes for August and 
September delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 











Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 


Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 








CANDLAND 


Rambouillet Range Rams 





flocks at this time. 





We also offer 400 registered Rambouillet ewes. 
chaser, these will be bred before delivery. 


We are now offering a part of our 1923 crop of ram lambs. These are 
the same type and breeding as our offerings that have topped the 
Salt Lake sales except that they show our regular yearly advance in 
size, quality, and commercial fleece value. 


If desired by pur- 


Only lack of range causes us to make this reduction in our breeding 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 


Winnings at the 1923 International Chicago: 


Champion Flock. 

First and Reserve Champion on Yearling Ram Second on Aged Ram. 

First and Reserve Champion on Ewe Lamb. Second and Third on Yearling Ewes. 
First on Ram Lamb. Second on Pen of Ewe Lambs. 

First‘-on Pen of Ram Lambs. Best General Exhibit of Corriedale Sheep. 

















First Prize Rambouillet Flock at 1923 International. Headed by Son of Majestic, Jr., first prize yearling and reserve cham- 
pion. Flock contains second and third prize yearling ewes and first prize ewe lamb. 


ROMNEY SHEEP 


| New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 

















Do you want to get some 7 ts = — Do you want to get 
the best possible re- |" 2 stapes est wae) top market price for 
turn per acre from |e oe oes se=| your Meat and Wool? 


your flock? , ae % Uae 
ewe = IF SO, USE 


IF SO, USE |; “see ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! eee TED fe sel Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
































